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Heinz of Pittsburgh was 
awarded the 1945 national 
Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Citation at 
a fellowship dinner held 
Marcch first at East Liberty 
Presbyterian Chutch, Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Heinz, a 
“church woman, humanitarian, philanthropist, bene- 
factress, and patriot,’ has given untiringly of her 
time and energy to the work of the church, both 
local and national, as well as serving as a leader 
in civic enterprises. Her selection as winner of the 
Russell Colgate award was made by 1280 members 
of an electoral college who are named by Protestant 
denominations and state, provincial and city councils 
of churches and religious education of the United 
States and \Canada. 

Presentation of the award was made by Dr. Gerald 
E. Knoff, director of educational program of the 
International Council of Religious Education, in the 
form of a hand-illuminated testimonial and a gold 


chucch, ‘De. Borges VEL, 
Knapp of the World’s Sun- 
day School Assoctation, 
Mr. Walter E. Myers of 
the Pennsylvania State 
Counctl of Christian Edu- 
cation, and Dr. F. L. Gibbs 
of the Council of Churches 
of Christ of Allegheny 
County, also took part in the ceremony. More than 
one hundred associates ot Mrs. Heinz in both religious 
and civic activities attended the dinner, over which 
Mr. John D. Duff of Pittsburgh presided. 

In accepting the award Mrs. Heinz expressed her 
eagerness to carry on the family tradition of interest 
in Christian education. She quoted from her father-in- 
law, the late H. J. Heinz, one of the nation’s leaders 
in Sunday school work, who once said, “Civilization 
ts in the last analysis character.” 

The award ts made each year by the International 
Council in memory of the late Russell Colgate, prest- 
dent of the Council until his death in 1941. The first 
annual national award was made last year and was 
presented to Mr. J. L. Kraft of Chicago. 


pin. Rev. Stuart Nye Hutchinson, pastor of the The testtmonial presented to Mrs. Heinz reads: 


@9us is in recognition of the outstanding contribution which has been made 
to the cause of religious education in North America by Vira Ingham Heinz whose 
record of service is as follows: * 

In her local church: Member, East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh; 
member, Women’s Missionary Society. 

In her home city and state: Member, board of directors, Council of Churches 
of Christ of Allegheny County; member, board of managers, Children’s Home, 
Pittsburgh; member, board of managers, Children’s Hospital, Pittsburgh; trustee, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; member, board of directors, Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Christian Education. 

In national and international relationships: Vice-president, World’s Sunday 
School Association; member, the International Council of Religious Education; 
and member, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 


Today we sow the first seed! 


A brief service for farm homes fo celebrate the day of the first seed sowing 


By P. R. Hayward 


Although farm homes are hurried, especially on spring 
mornings, almost any family group could take the four 
minutes required for this celebration of sowing the first 
seed. Where use in the morning is impossible, this service 
can be used the evening before, with the word “tomorrow” 
substituted for “today.” 

With the family standing in the most meaningful room 
in the house, or seated after breakfast, or in the yard just 
before the workers start for the fields, let the father or 
someone else selected lead in the following service. Where 
extra copies are available, the responses can be shared in by 


all. If, without formality or embarrassment, someone could 
stand in the yard and sing a hymn as the workers start 
out, it would be helpful. “We Plow the Fields and Scatter,” 
is suggested. It is in many hymn books. 

Persons not on farms could use this to their own expansion 
of spirit in family worship by changing a few words to some- 
thing like “the seed is sown for us.” 

Reprints of this service are available from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Price: single copy, two cents, 
ten or more, one cent each. 


“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
Mi 

The Ancient Singer used these words 
while going up to the Holy Place of the 
Tabernacle of God to offer sacrifice and 
praise and prayer. They are fitting 
words for the Sabbath—and for any 
day when sacred things are to be done 
joyously as unto the Lord. 

And they are fitting words for us 
as we go into God’s temple of the fields 
and gardens to offer the holy sacrifice 
of the seed and the divine oblation of 
joyous labor. For such offerings make 
any day a holy day. 

Let us then rejoice and be glad in 
what the Lord hath done to make this 
day what it is. 


For the Ancient Word that has made 
seed-sowing a beneficent part of the 
will and way of God, let us rejoice and 
be glad. 

“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou 

eat bread, till thou return unto the 

ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken: for . . unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

“While the earth remaineth, seed- 

time and harvest, and . . summer 

and winter . . shall not cease.” 

“He that goeth forth and weepeth, 


bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.” 
“Behold, a sower went forth to sow; 
and... other (seed) fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirtyfold.” 
“For the earth bringeth forth fruit 
of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.” 
For these certainties, O God, we 
bring thee now our humble and hearty 
thanks. 


For the mysteries of nature by which 
the Lord hath made this day what it is, 
let us again rejoice and be glad. 

For the miracle of sunlight, the 

benediction of rain, and the cleans- 

ing touch of wind. 

For the mystery of soil, softened 

by time, enriched by the cycle of 

growth, regenerated by the touch of 
frost. 

For the marvel hidden in the secret 

heart of seed— 

For these wonders of nature and of 
natures God, we bring thee, Eternal 
Father of us all, our humble and hearty 
thanks. 


For the holy gifts of science by 
which also the Lord hath made this 
day, let us rejoice and be glad. 

For those who have tracked out the 

mysteries of reproduction in the 

fields and gardens. 

For the patient heads bowed long 

over test tubes and proving plots. 

For the seekers after truth to whom 

“strains” and “varieties” and “plant 

foods” have become words with a 

glory in them— 

For these benedictions of knowledge, 
we bring thee, thow source of all truth, 
our humble and hearty thanks. 


Because of the hungry mouths of the 
world, let us rejoice and be glad that on 
this day we are to sow the seed. 

Men and women of war, in distant 

and desperate places. 

The spindling children of China, the 

stricken and hungered of India, the 

underweight millions of enemy and 
conquered lands. 

The people of all the earth for whom 

the delicate balance between food 

and life is the common lot— 

In humble and hearty thanks for this 
our opportunity to share with thee in 
feeding the world, we go forth, O God 
of Seed Time and Harvest, to sow the 
seed. 


Harold M. Lambert 


The summer camping 
program of the churches 


Tue xare President Eliot of Harvard is credited with the 
dictum that the summer camp is America’s unique con- 
tribution to education. 

Some of us have boasted that the summer conference and 
camp movement is the youngest, lustiest and fastest-grow- 
ing member of the Christian education family. The camp 
takes all the values of Sunday school once a week and of 
the vacation school once a day, and adds a thrill and a 
glory to them in a@ continuous living experience without 
interlude for a week or longer. It thus touches the motives 
that control living, and this is the point at which all the 
most effective education really starts. Why, then, should 
not the summer camp idea catch the church like a prairie 
fire in the years ahead? Jt will. 

The Journal offers the following articles to the develop- 
ment of ideals and plans by the churches. Dr. Stock, who 
writes the first article, has had long and close contacts with 
summer gatherings of campers. He roots the whole move- 
ment in the vital experience of such days. 

EpiTors 


Church camps for all 


By Harry T. Stock* 


HE UNINITIATED may think of camps in terms of 

light-hearted recreation. Instead, church camps are 
re-creational in the highest sense. They invigorate the 
body, nourish the mind, and provide uplift and expansion 
for the soul. 

After the crowded months of school or work, we are all 
in need of physical, mental, and spiritual refreshment. The 
camper exchanges his old environment for an atmosphere 
of quiet and beauty where God’s presence is easily recog- 
nized. He goes with keen expectation and is receptive to 
every good influence and responsive to every high oppor- 
tunity. His new associates are there in the same mood. 
The adult leadership is transparently and contagiously 
Christian. All live together as members of a cooperative 
family, and share the joys and responsibilities of the com- 
mon life. It is easy to “get religion,” to get it in the 
natural way, to experience it so that it becomes an en- 
during reality. 

The skeptic may ask, “But you can’t get serious study 
out of active boys and girls when they’re so hilariously 
happy because school is out?” Yet the camp program 
includes serious study and the campers “eat it up.” 

Observe these thirteen and fourteen-year-olds who are 
making a study of Christian symbols. See them intent 
about a table or grouped under a tree at the morning study 
period. Watch them hurry back during the afternoon 
free hour to thumb through reference books, to read, to 


* General Secretary, Division of Christian Education, Board of 


Home Missions, Congregational Christian Churches, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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plan ways of copying the symbols, and to use crayons or 
prints in making large reproductions. Toward the end 
of the week some of them will prepare worship services 
in which certain of the symbols are interpreted. Others 
will arrange for the public exhibition at which the reli- 
gious significance of the symbols is explained. It is an in- 
tensive process of learning and appreciation—a painless, 
joyful course of study and work. Such an interesting 
project can be carried on in a church over a period of 
weeks. But it seldom is. 

What has gone on in the church during the one or two” 
hour a week program is preparation for this specialized 
léarning experience. The summer camp is the climax of the 
year’s program of Christian education. It is preparation 
for the year ahead. What.has been emphasized in snatches 
of study and discussion finds culmination in an uninter- 
rupted program of study and work. What has been im- 
perfectly comprehended in class or society is clarified in 
the varied and correlated activities of camp life. 

Religion is known for what it is, that which gives pur- 
pose and quality to all of life. It permeates the entire day, 
the succession of glorious days, in a wholly natural and 
unobtrusive way. It is present in work and play and con- 
versation and quiet fellowship as truly as in the moments 
of group worship. Religion is caught and taught in all 
areas of the camp life. Campers learn what religion means 
by practicing it throughout their working hours, as well 
as by discussing it. 

What thousands of young people have experienced 
people of all ages need. There should be church camps 
for all—different kinds for juniors, junior highs, high 
school young people, young adults. And the family camp 
may be the most fruitful of all. For if families will learn 
from each other how to live as Christian families should, 
we will have attacked the problem of Christian nurture at 
its roots. Local churches may well have their own camps. 


Dr. Stock in a typical camping situation. (This picture is reprinted 
from a former issue because of its appropriateness here.) 
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But it would, indeed, be an unfortunate policy if such 
churches were not to send delegates to inter-church camps 


~ too. 


A camp does not just happen. A camp poorly planned 
is worse than no camp at all. Campers learn quickly and 
easily, and they learn the wrong things unless wise and 
skilled leaders have spent months in preparing for the 
summer program. The results of church camping prove 
that the months of planning are richly justified by the 
fruits in character and by the renewal of church life. 


Choosing and using 
the camp 


By Elizabeth Brown* 


T us arricie will sound to some like coming back from 
the honeymoon to the humdrum of house-keeping. It is 
just that, deliberately. For camping is a thrill, a romance. 
And some people get so romantic that they fail to test the 
drinking water. No one could do that after reading this 
practical advice from one who knows both the thrill and 
the humdrum needs of a summer camp. 


DETERMINING FACTOR in the camping program 

is the selection and effective use of physical facilities. 
Although good equipment does not guarantee success, the 
nature of the site, the type, size and arrangement of build- 
ings have definite bearing on the program. The camp 
should not be projected unless standards can be main- 
tained which will protect the health and safety of the 
campers. : 

Many church camps own their own sites. Others rent 
organized camping facilities in state and national park 
areas or from community agencies. The camp planning 
committee should be familiar with the site before planning 
the program. What buildings are available and what are 
their relative locations? How many can be accommodated 
in each cabin, in the dining room and at tables, in the 
health unit, in the main lodge? What space is there for 
indoor and outdoor recreational activities, classes, as- 
sembly, and interest groups? What waterfront facilities 
are there, and what equipment? Is there an outdoor chapel? 
A campfire circle? What is the relation of buildings to 
driveways? Are the sleeping cabins grouped in units and 
so related to toilet facilities as to be suited to coeducational 
camping? What provision is there for sanitation? 

Capacity should be determined as a basis for pre-regis- 
tration and procurement of staff. Overcrowding should be 
strictly avoided for reasons of health and effect on pro- 
gram. Maximum number of campers, in addition to the 
staff: juniors 50; intermediates 80; youth and adults 
100-150. 

Valuable information may be secured from camp owners 
or former camp managers as to the supply and delivery 
of food stuffs, ice, fuel, packs, taxi and truck service, mail, 
telephone, express office. 

When a camp site is rented a written agreement should 


* Member of staff of Youth Department, Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church; Nashville, Tennessee. 


April, 1945 


Elizabeth Oliver 


Single cots should be provided but there are times when campers want 
to double up. 


include the following: the rental fee; understanding with 
regard to insurance, light, fuel, water, garbage disposal 
and similar services; use of recreational equipment and 
all other equipment such as brooms, basins, wastepaper 
baskets, condition of ground and buildings when entering 
and leaving camp; whether or not rental fee guarantees 
exclusive use of grounds including the waterfront; water- 
front equipment, lay-out, and staff. 

Following is a list of some of the standards regarding 
sanitation and use of facilities:1 

Adequate supply of pure drinking water analyzed under 
the direction of the State Board of Health and certified 
as safe. No drinking from springs or other sources on 
hikes unless water has been tested. 

Water used for swimming meeting the requirements 
of the State Board of Health. 

Milk supply from dairies meeting requirement of State 
Board of Health and certified as safe. 

Maintaining sanitary conditions in preparing and cook- 
ing food and in washing dishes and utensils. 

Dining room and kitchen screened. Table and other 
surfaces used in preparing foods must be kept clean. 

Adequate provision for refrigeration of perishable foods. 
Avoid keeping food in sleeping cabins so as not to attract 
insects and rodents. 

Garbage kept in covered container. All garbage must be 
disposed of promptly, and cans properly cleaned. Area 
surrounding garbage cans kept clean and dry. 

Facilities for washing hands and brushing teeth. Ade- 
quate disposal of waste water from showers and basins 
so as not to contaminate water supply. 

Number of persons living in each cabin or room limited, 
preferably not over six. (Junior campers, four.) 

Single cots provided, with six feet between heads of 
cots, and four feet between side rails. 

Adequate shelter for protection in all activities in in- 
clement weather. j 

Health unit reasonably near driveway providing: (1) 
living quarters for nurse; (2) dispensary with first aid 
and other medical supplies; (3) adjacent space used ex- 
clusively for isolation in case of illness. Cabins, tents 
or isolated rooms may be used. First aid equipment in 


_strategic places such as water front, kitchen, craft house 


and on hikes with qualified persons in charge. 


+These items and more detailed information are found in 
“Standard of Health, Safety and Sanitation—Methodist Camps”. 
Free, from Board of Christian Education, The Methodist Church, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 
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Elizabeth Oliver 
New skills, such as candle making, are developed at camp. 


Fire-fighting equipment in prominent place and ready 
for use. Campers and staff instructed about procedures in 
case of fire. 

Instruction in safety rules for activities (such as hiking, 
archery, horseback riding, water front) and in use of 
equipment and tools. 

Toilets and trails to them lighted throughout the night. 

Provision of hot water for showers or bathing. 

All campers and staff taught to recognize poison ivy, 
sumac, harmful insects and snakes which may frequent 
camp, and to safeguard themselves. 

Transportation available at all times for use in 
emergency. 

Quick access to telephone day or night. 

A balanced diet with plenty of food. Abundant supply 
of fresh vegetables and fruits. 

These are details of which no camper thinks unless they 
are missing. If they are properly attended to the leaders 
may go forward with the program with confidence and 
good hopes for success. 


The leaders and 
the program 


By Rodney M. Britten* 


How busy should boys and girls be kept at a summer 
camp? Some have said to keep them on the go all the 
time or they will keep you on it. Here is an experienced 
camp leader who warns against overdoing it—and against 
other things. 


HE CHURCHES are increasingly conscious of the fact 

that camping provides a unique opportunity for Chris- 
tian living in as nearly a Christian community as is pos- 
sible to develop. Every phase of camping has its contribu- 
tion to make in the Christian growth of the camper. 

It follows that the leaders of our present-day camping 
must be carefully selected for their Christian character, 
responsibility, and emotional stability. When camping 

* Associate Director of Camps and Assemblies, Christian Educa- 


tion Department, American Baptist Publication Society; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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was thought of as only an outdoor experience and the 
leadership only as a police force, leadership requirements 
could be at a minimum because the objectives were meager. 
When, however, camping becomes a vital and a real ex- 
perience in Christian living, then the leadership must have 
not only the necessary character resources, but also careful 
training in order to make the life situation found in camp 
a purposeful one for the camper. 

The camp leader must be committed to the Christian way 
of life. He must appreciate the camper and be sympathetic 
and understanding of the camper’s problem. He must have 
some special talent so that he might take his rightful place 
in the activities of the camp, and he must always remember 
that he is living in a democracy. He is not a boss. 

The program of our modern camp will need to consider 
certain basic assumptions: 1) If camping is to be a vital 
religious experience it must be provided for all who wish 
it; not just the chosen few. 2) If camping is to be an 
effective Christian community, the democratic group ex- 
periences of the campers must be safeguarded by the 
elimination of faulty program procedures which would 
destroy the group consciousness. 3) Camping should be 
an effective part of the total program of the local church. 
4) Christians have a great cultural heritage and it is part 
of the technique of democracy to make this heritage avail- 
able as a resource for the camper’s continued appreciation 
of Christian living. 

In camping practice one common fault is that of de- 
veloping such an extensive program that the camper is 
overstimulated and is thus made nervous, giving the im- 
pression of unruliness, thus often unable to adjust himself 
to the group experience. Instead of a satisfactory group 
experience he feels frustrated. Where the camper and 
his needs are primary in a camp and the program in- 
cidental, these troubles are avoided. Your schedule can 
wait; your camper’s needs cannot. 

The spirit of discovery and adventure has been common 
in camping. Each day will want to bring new discoveries, 
a wooded trail, some fact about nature, a new idea about 
God, a new pal or a newly discovered counselor friend. 

Each day will have its adventure in community living, 
a unique worship experience, a camp duty well performed, 
and a sense of the importance of democratic living found 
through participation.around the council ring. In a care- 
fully planned camp great care is taken to provide variety— 
not only in the day-to-day experience, but in the all-over 
group program. 

The youth camp program cannot be successfully watered 
down for junior high or junior camps, and the leader 
who has the camper’s special interest in mind will not 
tolerate such practice. In some camps the practice is to 
provide certain leadership training elements in the youth 
camp. This should certainly give way to a personal en- 
richment emphasis in younger camps. A well planned 
program provides for progress; year after year as a 
camper continues to attend there is always a sense of new- 
ness and adventure. 

The camp program will provide opportunity for effec- 
tive living within the group. Every part of the camp life 
will be planned to further such a purpose in these ways: 

1. The recreation will include such formal and informal 
games as will give added opportunity for effective inter- 
personal reaction. 

2. Those games which develop excessive competitive at- 
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titudes should be eliminated from the program or care- 
fully controlled so that the spirit of Christian living so 
necessary for an effective camp may not be destroyed. 

3. The camp will want to provide many informal oppor- 
tunities for counselor and camper fellowship and camper 
to camper interaction. 

4. Any scheduling should be so flexible as to provide 
for any given day, in the light of immediate developments. 

5. A daily planning conference of counselors and camp- 
ers from all age groups will add materially in adjusting 
program features to campers’ needs. 

6. The camp program will give guidance and practice in 
the development of certain skills such as outdoor living 
techniques, art and crafts, drama, music, etc. The practice 
of these skills will again be related to the basic purpose of 
camp and will train for effective use of leisure time as well 
as provide for adequate interpersonal relationship. 

7. The program will provide for wider acquaintance and 
expanding fellowship with outstanding Christian leaders. 

8. Camping provides an opportunity in which the camper 
may have a sincere appreciation of people of other racial, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds. 

A camp does not lend itself to a formal and artificial 
experience. Recent trends in church camping seek to 
make the Bible and other elements of our Christian heri- 
tage available in an integrated and normal pattern of every 
day living. 


A local church 
holds a camp 


By James W. Henley* 


The church summer camp movement began, in any 
large way, nationally and_on area levels. Then it worked 
its way up (not down!) through states, counties, and de- 
nominational regions to the place where it ultimately will 
have its largest field of service: the local church and the 
community. This article tells how in one case it landed 
in its predestined home—a local church. 


E KNEW that many local churches ran their own 

summer camps. We are somewhat aware that there 
was a rather widespread camping movement under way. 
But it did not become a vital thing to us until we faced 
a problem in our own church for which the summer camp 
seemed the only solution. It was on this wise: 

Our intermediates and seniors did not know each other. 
The adults met in the clubs and societies of the church. 
The little children seemed to be satisfactorily cared for in 
the regular program of the church school. The youth 
division was the spot where pupils were dissatisfied and 
teachers were discouraged. 

We discovered the cause for our condition lay in the 
fact that we were a down-town church. Our intermediates 
and seniors were enrolled in a number of junior high 
schools, two boys’ preparatory schools, one girls’ prepara- 


* Pastor of the West End Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. This article is written out of Mr. Henley’s experience at 
the First Methodist Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Harold L. Phillips 
Work camps are an interesting new development. 


tory school, and two large high schools. The result was 
that they were strangers to one another, their friendships 
being in their respective schools and neighborhoods. They 
were also divided by school rivalries. The church had 
been unable to integrate them or to create in them a uni- 
fying loyalty to itself; the teaching program lacked the 
support of mutual friendship. It was necessary to develop a 
program to break down the clanishness brought about by 
school loyalties and to create a spirit of fellowship and 
comradeship within the local church. There were a number 
of features in that program, of which the camping pro- 
gram became one. 

A camping committee set up by the board of education 
of our local church rented a camping site, determined the 
policy, and arranged the program for our camp. We de- 
cided to put on a camping program as good as any of the 
commercial camps in that area. Many of our young peo- 
ple would attend other camps during the summer. They 
must think of their church camp as the best of all. 

Our committee held conferences with various agencies 
that sponsor summer camps, such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. We obtained splendid 
suggestions from the headquarters of our denomination. 
The report of the committee to the board of education en- 
listed wholehearted support. The church school made a 
generous appropriation for the purchase of equipment 
and many interested individuals volunteered sizeable do- 
nations. We started with two weeks of camping—one for 
intermediates and another for seniors and young people. 

The response of our young people was excellent. En- 
rollment was confined to members of the church or church 
school and the registration was limited to fifty each week. 
The results were all that we had expected and more, with 
the result that camping became an annual feature of our 
educational program. 

Two courses were offered each summer, in church his- 
tory and Bible. The church history course always included 
two periods dealing with the history and program of our 
local church. All campers took both courses. In addition, 
there were the standard features of a camping program. 
The observed results might be summed up as follows: The 
young people came to know each other and a marvelous 

(Continued on page 28) 


Mary Alice Jones 


OME PEOPLE seem to attract drama; wherever they 

go something happens to them. Of such stimulating 
company Mary Alice Jones is a notable example. Wherever, 
at the office or at some meeting, one sees a group of people 
suffering from what appears to be an attack of hysterics, 
it is a pretty sure sign that in the midst of them is Miss 
Jones, telling of some recent serio-comic experience which, 
with her skill as a story teller, loses nothing in the recital. 


Whether chasing a burglar down five flights of stairs 
to get back her purse, going to a garden party given by 
the King and Queen of Norway, completing a dissertation 
with the tensed assistance of a dozen typists, or serving 
as maid for the dinner party of a friend—she maintains 
her sense of objectivity and sees her adventure as source 
material for an entertaining story. 


Her ability to make her public enjoy what she gives them 
is evident in the response given to her books. The ten 
cent books which she wrote or edited: Prayers for Little 
Children, My Own Book of Prayers, Old Testament Stories, 
Stories of the Christ Child, and others, have sold into the 
millions. Her recent books, Tell Me About God and Tell 
Me About Jesus have been best sellers in the higher’ priced 


children’s book field and have created something of a 


sensation in publishing circles: 


In her new position with Rand McNally & Company 
she will direct the program of publishing in the juvenile 
field and, in addition, edit travel and other types of books. 
She plans to keep her contacts with religious education 
workers in an unofficial capacity and to give what voluntary 
service she can to some of the major committees. 


In addition to her books for children Miss Jones has 


T WAS WITH REAL REGRET that I reported to the 
Annual Meeting of the International Council of Reli- 

gious Education the resignation of Dr. Mary Alice Jones 
from the staff. On April first she is to assume a new 
position as Children’s Book Editor for Rand McNally 
& Company, publishers. 

Dr. Jones has been Director of Children’s Work of the 
International Council since 1928. For the past six years 
she has also been Director of Lesson Studies. Her con- 
tribution in both these fields has been of outstanding 
quality. Her thorough academic training and her experi- 
ence in local churches and on a denominational board, 
added to her high intellectual ability, good judgment and 
administrative efficiency, have.enabled her to give unusual 
leadership in many areas of religious education. 

Her contribution as a writer of religious books for 
children is well known. We are glad indeed that in her 
new position she will not be relinquishing her concern for 
the religious education of children but will be able to 
make her influence felt in an even wider field. Our good 
wishes go with her in this new work. 

Dr. Jones’ successor has not yet been named. Until 
she is chosen, Miss Caroline Cole, Assistant Director of 
Children’s Work, will carry on the duties of the Depart- 
ment. 

Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 


enters new work 


made a real contribution to the content of religious edu- 
cation and to the training of leaders. Her books, Training 
Juniors in Worship and The Faith of Our Children have 
been widely used in leadership schools as well as by in- 
dividuals. She has written a number of lesson courses 
in the junior field, and has also contributed widely to 
religious and educational periodicals. 

This should not leave the impression, however, that 
Miss Jones does nothing but write. On the contrary, her 
writing has been an after-work and after-field trip activity. 
During her sixteen years with the Council she has travelled 
extensively as lecturer in conventions, teacher in summer 
schools of religious education, and leader in innumerable 
conferences on state, national and international levels, in- 
cluding the World’s Sunday School Convention in Oslo in 
1936. She has served as visiting professor at Northwestern 
University and at the Yale Divinity School. She has at- 
tended several White House Conferences and other meet- 
ings called by government officials. In 1938 she attended 
the Radio Workshop at New York University. She has 
served very efficiently as executive of teams for the One 
Day Conventions, The Christian Mission on World Order, 
the Mission to Christian Teachers, and other interdenomi- 
national field programs. 

As staff executive for the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation of Children she has helped to formulate and 
promote the notable development of the church’s work 
with children. As Director of Lesson Studies she has 
guided the difficult and complicated task of preparing les- 
son outlines for a constituency of thirty million people, 
requiring lessons of multiple variety for all age groups. 

Before coming to the International Council in 1928 Dr. 
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Jones was Editor of Children’s Publications for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in Nashville. She is a 
native of Dallas and a graduate of the University of 
Texas. She has her M.A. from Northwestern University 
and her Ph.D. from Yale University. 

It is with considerable interest that her friends will 
watch Miss Jones as she goes into the “secular” world 


How fo start 
using visual aids 


By Alexander B. Ferguson* 


OW CAN WE GET STARTED using visual aids?” 

“Can you suggest a good projector and screen we 
could buy?” “How do we get a priority to buy the equip- 
ment we need?” “What is a good film to use with young 
people?” “Can a sound film be used on a silent motion 
picture projector?” 

These and similar questions are being asked all over the 
country by churches, church school leaders, and others 
interested in making Christian education more meaningful. 
Perhaps to ask how to get started using visual aids is not 
the correct question. For every church is already using 
them. Any good teacher wants a blackboard. Almost 
every church school makes an attempt to build a worship 
center. Nearly all churches use flat pictures continuously 
in various ways. Many church schools take trips to see 
other peoples and churches, present plays, use posters, 
models, maps, graphs and so on. All these are visual aids. 
Thus the question becomes not merely, “How do we get 
started using visual aids?” but “How can we effectively 
strengthen our educational program using all types of 
visual aids?” 


First, note warnings 


At this point a note of warning should be sounded. Let 
us see as Clearly as possible these facts: 

1. Visual aids are not magical cure-alls. They are 
simply tools to be used. Any leader expecting to solve all 
his problems, to create a new enthusiasm in the church 
school program and to banish absenteeism just by using 
visual aids—is doomed to certain disappointment. 

2. Visual aids are most effective when closely fitted to 
the lesson materials. This simple fact is often overlooked 
in the use of aids because the pupils “enjoy” them so much 
regardless of their appropriateness. A church school 
leader must realize that there is a difference between using 
visual aids for “entertainment” and for education. One 
hopes an aid used for education will be entertaining, but 
this is not the primary aim. Certainly it is clear that the 
more closely a film can be correlated to the lesson series, the 
more valuable it is to those seeing it. 

* Minister, North Berwyn Congregational Church, Berwyn, Illinois. 


Director, elect, Department of Visual Aids, Congregational Christian 
Churches. 
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after so many years in the midst of church activities. Her 
new position has a glamorous sound, and her associates 
at the Council office are glad that her headquarters will 
still be in Chicago. They expect to hear in the months 
and years ahead further exciting narratives of adventures 
“out yonder.” They confidently expect that with her entry, 
life in the publishing world will take on a livelier hue. 


3. No one visual aid should be used exclusively. Types 
of aids are more valuable in some instances than in others. 
It is easy for church groups to make the mistake of invest- 
ing exclusively in one type of equipment and neglecting 
others. Each aid is of value and has its own place. 

With these points in mind, consider how a visual aid 
program might be enlarged and strengthened. Suppose a 
church school had been using various non-projected aids, 
such as diaramas, dramatics and flat pictures. How could 
the program be enlarged to include projected materials, 
motion pictures, slides and film strips? 


Learn what is available 


1. First of all, someone interested in projected visual 
aids must take responsibility for the program. Often this 
is the minister. A natural person for this task is an ama- 
teur photographer who uses a candid camera and makes 
his own slides. Whoever it is, he must serve as the spark 
plug of the program. 

2. This leader should secure from the department of 
visual aids of his denomination all helps, aids, suggestions 
and catalogues available. Most of the denominations 
have progressive departments of visual aids with a good 
supply of materials ready for use. 

Ask especially for the valuable catalogue of the Religious 
Film Association available from visual aid departments 
and denominational book stores and publishing houses. It 
lists motion picture films, sound and silent, and slide sets; 
evaluates them for quality and content; classifies them ac- 
cording to subject matter, and states the age groups with 
which they can be used most fruitfully. All of the films 
listed can be ordered through denominational book stores. 
Other materials helpful in getting started in a wider use 
of visual aids are those of the International Council of 
Religious Education. Get at least Educational Bulletin No. 
901, Visual Method in the Church; Basic Bulletin No. 940, 
Why and How Use Visual Method in Vacation Religious 
Education, and the new Picture Guide for Uniform Lessons, 
1945. Despite their specific titles, these basic bulletins are 
full of general information of value to anyone interested 
in visual methods. Perhaps a book like that of Ellsworth 
C. Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook, would be suggestive 
enough to warrant its purchase. 

3. Probably the best materials for the church beginning 
to use projected visual aids are the 2x2 slide sets most 
denominations are now producing. They are new in con- 
tent and beautiful to see since most are in natural color. 
Furthermore the accompanying scripts are generally better 
than those supplied with the old lantern slide sets. In every 
church and church school are places where such slide sets 
will fit helpfully. Perhaps there is a unit on Jesus’ teach- 
ings concerning neighborliness. A slide set on mission 
work could illustrate the fact that in our world every per- 
son is our neighbor. Before showing the slides, be sure 
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to check the mechanical details to insure a smooth pre- 
sentation. The script must be carefully studied. If it uses 
more than one voice, as modern scripts often do, the voices 
should be chosen with care and rehearsed sufficiently to 
be certain of a good performance. Examine the slides to 
see that they are in proper order. Practice with the machine 
to. know its peculiarities. Check the lighting circuits to 
be sure the line to the projector is not turned off with the 
general room lights. 

If projected materials are to be used in the daytime, 
some method of darkening the room is necessary. Every 
church building has a room which can easily be darkened. 
One church discovered its sizeable kitchen could be con- 
verted into a projection room by the simple addition of 
blackout shades to cover the three windows. _ Another 
church usés its large basement since the mothers of the 
church school pupils were given the project of raising the 
money, buying the material, and making the draperies on 
pull cords which cover the windows when necessary and 
serve as attractive decorations when not in use as window 
coverings. Still another church found it could easily dark- 
en its gymnasium by the addition of shades set in wooden 
grooves attached to the windows. A one-room church 
could use any of these suggestions. See to these mechani- 
cal details carefully. Much depends upon first impressions. 
If projected visual aids are to sell themselves, they must 
be effectively and meaningfully presented. 


Sell the program to the church 


4. Continue hammering away at the church school 
faculty and staff about visual aids. At a teachers’ con- 
ference show the 2x2 slide set or strip film, “Visual Aids 
and Their Use in Religious Education,” now somewhat in 
need of revision but still a good introduction to the sub- 
ject. Two other sets generally available are, “Changing 
the Primary Room,” and “Improving your Teaching.” 
Secure through denominational visual aid departments 
or book stores. All will show teachers and leaders how 
helpful visual aids can be. 

5. As interest grows, form a committee on visual aids. 
Include a. representative from each department and an 
amateur photographer if at all possible. Lay plans to 
broaden the program. Schedule a good movie such as 
those on Biblical subjects being produced by Cathedral 
Films of Hollywood. Fit it into a worship service using 
the Scriptural background and an introductory comment. 
A film like, “Journey into Faith,” especially appropriate 
at Easter time, could be prefaced by a statement about the 
longing of the Jewish people for a leader who would over- 
throw the might of Rome and restore their prestige. Re- 
member these films require a 16 mm. sound projector and 
cannot be shown on a silent machine. Often sound pro- 
jectors can be secured from public schools nearby. Neigh- 
boring churches may have such equipment and be willing 
to loan or rent it. 


Buy equipment if you can 


6. When interest in projected visual aids has gained 
a solid footing lay plans to purchase projection equipment 
for the church. Experience has shown that if visual aids 
are to be most useful, equipment must be available at the 
time it is most needed. Probably the first item for a church 
to buy is a 2x2 slide projector. Machines using 300 watt 
bulbs and providing for the showing of strip films as well 
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as slides now cost about $60 or $70. They are readily 
available to churches since the new ruling of the War 
Production Board grants religious organizations an auto- 
matic priority rating of AA5. A representative of the 
church need only apply on church letterhead to his de- 
nominational supply house or local photographic dealer 
for the projector, mentioning the automatic priority rating 
of AAS. Generally the machine can be had in a week’s 
time. Sound movie projectors are not so easily secured 
since most of them go to AAI and AA2 priority holders. 
However, the author knows of nearby churches who have 
recently secured new machines. 

Another item to be secured is a suitable screen. Since 
slides are both vertical and horizontal, a square screen is 
required. Probably it should measure at least 52x52 inches. 
Beaded surfaces give the most brilliant pictures, but of 
course are most expensive. A church can use a blank white 
wall. Screens can also be made from wall board painted a 
flat white, or from cotton twill cloth coated with the new 
plastic paints. Unquestionably professionally made screens 
will prove most advantageous, but if funds are not avail- 
able, homemade screens will serve. 

Perhaps at this point a word on financing the visual aid 
program is in order. Generally speaking if the program 
has been carefully developed and interest has grown step 
by step, securing the funds is not a serious problem. One 
church arranged a parents’ night with each class respon- 
sible for a special stunt and raised the amounts needed. 
Another group elected a ways and means committee of 
church school pupils which planned and carried through 
a waste paper and used fats drive to secure adequate funds. 
In other instances interested individuals of means, seeing 
the needs, have contributed the cost of the equipment. 
“Where there is a will, there is a way.” 


Make it easy to use 


7. After the equipment is secured, the visual aid re- 
source person or committee must insure ease in its use. 
Almost every church school will find a boy of intermediate 
age trained in his public school to operate projectors. 
Sometimes an amateur photographer will be interested 
enough to help. At any rate someone must agree to set up 
the projector whenever it is desired, thus relieving indi- 
vidual teachers of responsibility for the mechanics of pro- 
jection. The committee or leader should be familiar with 
lesson materials used by the various teachers in order 
to suggest appropriate visual materials. Everything pos- 
sible must be done to make this medium simple and easy 
to use if the average church school worker is benefited by 
it. This is the job of the leader and his committee. 

In conclusion, someone will ask, “Is it worth while? It 
seems to be a lot of work and effort wasted.” It is true, 
visual aids do require a lot of effort if effectively used. It 
is much easier to continue in the old way, with the old 
methods church schools have used for generations. But in 
these tragic days, confronted with a world like this in which 
we live, certainly any sincere Christian leader will employ 
every possible means to lead men back to the truth of Jesus 
Christ. In our all-out war effort, cost isn’t the primary 
concern. It is clear, facing our world, that churches must 
venture forth to fight for peace and good will with the 
same spirit. Visual aids are tested and tried tools to help 
in that fight. It is high time more church schools get 
started using them. 
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Harold L. Phillips 
An invitation to vacation school is welcomed by trailer camp children. 


WY anrep—vowunteer LEADERS— 

In Ohio—leader for a three-week vacation church school, 
July 9-27; or supervisor of recreation program, July 2-27. 

In Utah—Director of a training school for vacation 
church school workers; and dean of summer assembly 
for defense youth, in July. 

In California—Leader for a training school for vaca- 
tion church school teachers; principal of a two or three- 
week vacation school; organizer for clubs and recreation 
program. Needed June 22—July 22. 

In Maine—Vacation church school leaders; also some- 
one to organize story telling and similar activities on play- 
grounds in housing projects. July. 

These are a few of the requests coming in from all over 
the country for trained and experienced religious educa- 
tion workers to serve for a month this summer in war 
housing communities. They are wanted particularly for 
vacation schools and recreation programs for thousands 
of young children who have scant opportunity for any 
religious training. 

Will your church lend its director of religious education 
for one month this summer (not his vacation month) to 
serve in one of these areas? If you will continue his salary, 
there is a strong possibility that your denomination will 
pay his travel expense to the emergency area. The com- 
munity served will care for all local expenses. If you 
don’t have a paid religious education director, or if your 
director cannot be released, could you spare one of your 
departmental or general leaders to go under the same con- 
ditions? Do you know a public school teacher with 
religious education training who might be interested? This 
service is similar to the plan under which some churches 
released and loaned their ministers to serve in camps. 

Such vacation school service was started last summer. 
One director of religious education went to Richmond, 
California,—a community of 23,000 two years ago, now 
swelled to 150,000—and helped the local United Christian 
Ministry with vacation schools. Another went from Ohio 
to the industrial district of Southington, Connecticut, and 
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Release-lend 
leaders needed 


—Ministers take notice 
By Richard Hoiland* 


there, sponsored by the Connecticut State Council of 
Churches, trained inexperienced workers and carried on a 
vacation school that otherwise would not have been pos- 
sible. Dozens more are needed this summer. 

No one knows just how many people have left their own 
homes to go to another area to work in a war industry. 
It is known, however, that there are about a thousand new 
communities of two-hundred or more families each, known 
as Federal Housing Projects. Over eighty of these have 
from one to nine thousand families. In the larger projects 
the Federal Government owns and operates everything— 
the apartments, community buildings, child care centers; 
even the schools are built and turned over to the school 
boards. But the Government does not furnish churches. 
In the smaller communities there may not be the child care 
centers or recreation centers. In these segregated housing 
areas many difficulties arise simply because the newcomers 
do not know one another and the permanent residents in 
the nearby town are suspicious of the strangers. 

The Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities is the interdenominational wartime agency for 
coordinating services in these areas. Various church 
boards have helped to meet the needs and have placed full 
time pastors and church workers in some of the communi- 
ties. But in the long summer time special workers must 
be secured to conduct vacation church schools, to help 
train leaders, and to lead recreation groups. Therefore 
the Religious Education Division of the Commission is 
sponsoring this plan of “Release-Lend of Christian Educa- 
tion Leaders.” 

Anyone who reads the daily newspaper knows that many 
boys and girls are getting into trouble these days because 
they are being neglected by their fathers and mothers, both 
of whom, in all too many cases, are employed and absent 
from the home. These boys and girls crave fellowship, as 
do all normal people. The average youngster who is new 
to a community and without friends will join the first gang 
available to him, without consideration of the type of 
group he is joining. However, when skilled Christian 
leaders are on hand to interest such lonely individuals and 
groups in creative recreation, fellowship and study, leisure 
time is made fruitful for Christian character building. 

Your church is doubtless planning adequately to meet the 
needs of your own community this summer. Can it go “over 
and above” for such service in another community? In 
order to be sure that only the best leadership is sent to such 
needy areas, each one who goes must have a recommenda- 
tion from a denominational Christian education leader, or 
from a council of churches or of religious education. Send 
the names and addresses of recommended workers to Miss 
Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


* Secretary of the Christian Education Department, American 
Baptist Publication Society. 
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Service 
that makes sense 


By Oliver Powell* 


EY, Mr. Boss Man!” 
“What's up?” 

“We're going to need more paint pretty soon. This old 
wood sure eats it up!” 

“Thanks, Betty. I'll go on downtown and get some more. 
Hop to it now, men!” 

“QO. K., Simon Legree.” 

This last a chorus from ten teen-agers, overalled and 
paint-splattered. Scene: a church basement. Time: Satur- 
day afternoon. The occasion? 
Anytown, U.S.A., serving their church—and loving it! 

Or maybe it’s Bill Jones in your own town ringing a door- 
bell and saying pleasantly to the busy housewife who 
answers: “I’m one of the young people of First Church. 
We’re collecting old or used clothing to send to Europe. Do 
you have anything you could let us have?” Warm clothes 
for cold, starved bodies. Some young people serving their 
needy world in the name of the good Christ! 


Young people need service opportunities 


Service that makes sense! In many a church oppor- 
tunities for this may be the biggest single need. Comes a 
time when young people are talked out. Committees can 
become a vexation to the spirit. The members of your 
youth fellowship may be waiting for just this: the chance 
to enlist in a project of service to church and community, 
to put Christianity to work, using their hands and feet and 
skills as well as their heads. 

At any rate the past few years have seen the making of 
plans and programs to provide outlets for the commitments 
to Christian service we help young people to make. Various 
denominations have inaugurated service programs for 
them. And almost everywhere they have responded with 
enthusiasm. 
~ As we think about it, and for the record, a good service 
program has these things in its favor: 

First, it makes it possible to harness the natural desire 
of young people to be busy and active. They want to 
serve, most of them. They want and need to be recog- 
nized for having made some solid contribution to the life 
of their group and community. Modern industrial society 
has stripped them of most of the opportunities to prove 
their worth to an adult world. But the desire is still 
there. Churches can help fulfill it. 

Second, and speaking from the purely practical angle, 
there is a huge accumulation of tasks that will not get 
done except by volunteers, and in many cases by young 
volunteers. Many a minister has had to add the role of 
janitor to his already crowded week. Church equipment 
is deteriorating because you can’t get workmen. Summer 
religious education programs lack leadership. Crops must 
be harvested in spite of a critical manpower shortage. Tons 


* Secretary, Young People’s Work, Congregational Christian 
Churches, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Some young people of | 


of clothing and blankets are needed for devastated Europe. 
Young people of the town need a recreation center. How 
is all this to get done? 

Third, there is nothing that can quite match the “fel- 
lowship of work.” You really get to know a person when 
you're swinging hammers or paintbrushes together. Deep 
down, really important things come to the surface of 
conversation. It helps to break down racial barriers, too.. 
A group of young people in an Illinois suburb are thinking 
of an exchange work project with a Negro church in Chi- 
cago. We tend to over-organize our activities and fail 
to leave room for the Holy Spirit to work its own special 
magic with people. Working together is a means of Grace. 

Fourth, volunteer service is.a doorway into the under- 
standing of one of the deepest truths of the gospel—that 
life really comes to have meaning and point when self 
becomes less important and the needs of others move into 
the foreground of our lives. “And whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” (Matthew 
20:27). Actually the experience gained on a brief project 
of service may do even more for training in Christian liv- 
ing than a year of sermons or discussion! Not that this 
emphasis on service is intended to displace the ongoing, 
regular ministries of worship and Christian education. But 
to give them expression and release—to knit their truths 
into the pattern of young, growing lives—this is a cry- 
ing need! 

Fifth—and growing out of the above, some young people, 
especially those who render an unusually large amount of 
service, may actually begin to see that the commitment 
they have made means a dedication of their lives to a 
Great Cause which must be served. Brief, part-time vol- 
unteer service may lead to summer service opportunities. 
In a few cases this, in turn, may lead to a dedication of 
one’s life to full time Christian service: the pastorate, 
Christian education, the mission field at home or abroad, 
Christian social service. 


They are doing many things 


What actually can young people do? Rather, what are 
they doing, hundreds of them? Through the Million 
Hours Service Plan of our denomination we are constantly 
learning of projects that have in many cases brought new 
life into an old program, put a crowd of young people 
back on its feet, given a minister a new opening into the 
lives of his young people. A church in Nebraska re- 
ported its youth group tripled membership and regular 
attendance shortly after enrolling in the national service 
plan. 

We quote from reports that have come to our office from 
young people themselves: “We are painting the furnish- 
ings in the Beginners’ Room” .. . “Last Sunday night our 
group cleaned the music room, which means removing 
the music, dusting out the shelf compartments, rebundling 
music, bringing the filing card index up to date.” .. . 
“We joined in a city-wide religious census.” ... “We 
helped to organize a Community Youth Recreation As- 
sociation.” . . . “Our young people have been conducting 
a nursery on Sunday mornings so that mothers can attend 
church.” . . . “The young people in our church have or- 
ganized a choir. We didn’t have any before.” 

The following story illustrates what happened when a 
small, quite ordinary church got hold of the possibilities 
of a service program. A boy from a midwestern church 
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reported as follows: 
“A waste paper drive was recommended as our project. 


First the drive was well advertised through the local 


papers, then work started in earnest. Paper was collected 
on Saturday and baled during the week. . . . Upon finish- 
ing this drive we had collected approximately fifteen tons 
of paper which was sold for a little more than two hundred 
dollars. One hundred fifty dollars was given to our church 
building fund, twenty-five dollars to our denomination’s 
Committee for War Victims and Services and four young 
people were sent 200 miles to a summer conference.” 

Over six hundred service hours were reported for the 
above project. A group in Connecticut have pledged 
themselves to 250,000 hours of volunteer service, and the 
minister writes, “several young people have already re- 
ported more than 100 hours of service.” Wrote one en- 
thusiastic boy about our denomination’s plan: “A million 
hours seems a rather small figure to aim at. Does this by 
any chance mean a single church?” 

But counting hours is incidental and in a way, quite 
irrelevant to the whole idea. The success of any service 
program is complete not in terms of the amount of time 
spent, but in helping young people to understand the 
service responsibility of Christian living and that religion 
means doing something about building a better world. 


They organize to work 


A service plan in a local church will need some simple 
organization. Here’s how a small church in Kentucky 
went about it: 

1. The minister, the teacher of the young people in the 
church and the district director of young people’s work 
surveyed the needs and opportunities of the community 
and laid them before a general meeting of the young people. 
(Probably young people themselves should be brought in 
on this first step.) 

2. After needs and opportunities were presented, the 
young people volunteered for forms of service suggested 
in the meeting. 

3. The young people then elected a ““Work Boss‘ whose 
duty it was to see that those who volunteered carried out 
their own offer to service. (This betrays a rather profound 
insight into the way we're all made!) This young man 
carried around with him a pocket notebook much in the 
manner of a real work boss. He assigned a young person 
to a project and let it be known that the individual was to 
be there promptly and prepared to carry on. 

4. The names of volunteers were all put in one pool. 
When the minister or some other leader in the church or 
community has a call for service he goes to the “Work 
Boss,” who puts them in touch with those who have vol- 
unteered for that particular field of service. 

5. To dramatize the needs and enlist more workers, a 
service for the evening church hour has been prepared, 
including an inspiring worship service, a talk on Christian 
service by the pastor and a closing candlelight service of 
dedication to the tasks to be done. 

Churches will find their own best means. For more 
specific suggestions for projects and organization the 
author will be glad to send information about the Million 
Hours Service Plan. Inquire about the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship Volunteer Service plan. They have an excel- 
lent booklet, “These Things Need Doing,” giving dozens 
of examples of what young people can do for their church 
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and community. As this booklet says, this call for vol- 
unteer service is not just a fad, or a frill, or an idea some- 
body thought up in an office. It is a call to young people 
to meet the needs of their world, to invest their lives in 
its service. They must “be about our Father’s business”— 
now. And the first item in His agenda is always doing 
something for somebody else! 

One of our young people said not long ago: “We’re not 
satisfied with things as they are, and we're tired of just 
talking about it.’ There are many who would agree with 
him and say that George Small’s lines express what is in 
their hearts: 

I read 

In a book 

That a man called 

Christ 

Went about doing good. 

It is very disconcerting to me 
That I am so easily 

Satisfied 

With just 

Going about.’ 


Pearl Rosser joins 


Council staff 


An announcement by the General 
Secretary 


T IS A PLEASURE to announce that Miss Pearl Rosser 

has been added to the staff of the International Council 
of Religious education as Director of Radio Education. 
Since she is a native of Chicago, she 
returned home when she took up her 
new duties on March 8. 


The appointment of Miss Rosser is 
a logical step in the rapid development 
of radio in the Council during the last 
few years. Beginning with a small staff 
committee and then having the part 
time of a staff member, this work has 
grown to the place where Miss Rosser 
will give full time to the educational 
and field developments of the program. 

For several years Miss Rosser has had an interest in 
radio education. She originated and helped develop “A 
Weekday Church School of the Air,” a program approved 
by the Council for production when adequate funds are 
available. She is enthusiastic about the development of 
“Victorious Living” now on the air and anticipates the 
possibilities of several new radio programs. 

Miss Rosser will discover the radio education needs of 
the Council and its constituent agencies and blueprint them 
under the direction of the Commission on Educational 
Program and the Board of Trustees. The blueprints will 
then be turned over to the Council’s department of “Inter- 
national Radio Productions,” headed by the Rev. E. Jerry 
Walker. This department will build programs according 
to specifications, turning them back when completed to 
the Department of Radio Education, first for experimenta- 
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Pearl Rosser 


tion and then, after final approval and production, for dis- 
tribution across the country. 

The functions of the Director of Radio Education in the 
Council have been defined as follows: General planning— 
preparing of specifications for new programs; serving 
as chairman of staff reviewing committee; field promotion 
of “Victorious Living”; building a listening public in 
local communities; creating a radio fellowship of listeners; 
cultivating the interest of constituent agencies in programs; 
arranging national broadcasts around special emphases; 
and counselling communities. 

Miss Rosser has had an extensive and varied experience 
in religious education. She served as Director of Children’s 
Work in the Ohio Baptist Convention and then, until com- 
ing to the Council, in a similar capacity with the Board of 
Education and Publication of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. In this position, in addition to guiding the regular 
program of children’s work, she has been a member of 
the Committee on Juvenile Protection and Child Care and 


of the Committee on Services in War Industry Areas. She . 


has also led in camping for children, in parent education 
and in the Baptist Fellowship of Children’s Workers. 


The family reads 
the Bible 


In line with the emphasis for National 
Family Week, May 6-13 


By Harold and Alma Sheridan* 


m4 CERTAIN FAMILY had a great deal of pleasure and 
inspiration in exploring together the contents of 

the Bible. Out of their experiences has come the manual, 
Pages of Power for Family Living! which is being dis- 
tributed for use by families during the eight days of Na- 
tional Family Week, May 6-13. There are plans for eight 
sessions, organized around such topics as “Let’s look for 
some interesting facts about the Bible”; “Let’s look for 
some interesting stories”; “Let’s look for the story of 
Jesus.” There is much practical help for families who 
have not followed the practice of having a regular period 
of devotions, and excellent suggestions, providing variety 
and freshness for the conduct of each of the eight sessions. 
Many families who have wished that they knew more 
about the Bible will find a strong impetus to study 
and devotions in using this manual at the same time that 
thousands of families in many different denominations are 
also using it. It is, however, of value at any time, and 
families which cannot set aside a period for devotions 
every day could follow the plan one time a week for eight 
weeks. The manual also contains suggestions for expand- 


* Delaware, Ohio. Dr. Sheridan is Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

1 By Mr. and Mrs. Donald Lomas. Available from denominational 
book stores, state council offices, or from the International Council 
of Religious Education. Price, single copy 10 cents; 10 or more, 
8 cents each. 
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In addition, Miss Rosser has been active outside her own 
denomination. Her activities have included membership 
on the Committee on Religious Education of Children 
of the International Council, membership on the Council 
itself, and an active part in the Commission on Educational 
Program. She has served as a representative of the Council 
to the Committee on Further Procedures in merging the 
eight inter-denominational agencies; to the Joint Committee 
with the Federal Council on the Mission to Christian 
Teachers; and to the Commission on the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of Churches. 
She is a member of the Board of the United Council of 
Church Women and chairman of the Children’s Committee 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. : 

Miss Rosser’s academic career has included study at 
Denison University, the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Union Theological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her training, varied experience, wide acquaintance 
in all the denominations, and many field contacts will be 
extremely valuable to her as she takes over this important 
portfolio. We welcome her to the fellowship of the staff. 


Roy G. Ross 


ing the material for continued use. It would be a good 
idea to hold the first session some time during family 
week. 


Promoting use of the manual 


A person who has long been associated with the educa- 
tional work of the church said when he learned that the 
manual was being prepared, “I think it’s a splendid plan. 
But if it is to mean what it should, the leaders in the local 
churches will have to get back of it. They will have to 
promote it and help parents get ready for it. There just 
isn’t any use for our denominational and interdenomina- 
tional committees to plan such projects unless the local 
church is ready to take up where they leave off.” 

These may seem like strong words, but they are not a 
whit too strong. Past experience has shown that it some- 
times takes a good deal of promoting to get people in- 
terested in a new idea. 

But who is to tell parents about this manual and how 
are they to do it? It is clearly impossible for an outsider 
to tell the members of any church group just how they are 
to answer these questions. But one suggestion may be 
made, namely, that as far as possible existing machinery 
be utilized. In every church the pastor is responsible for 
all phases of the program. He may take the initial steps 
or he may ask the chairman of the educational committee 
to do. so. In some communities the local council of 
churches may assume charge of the work, using com- 
mittees already set up for the promotion of community 
projects in family life. In many churches teachers and of- 
ficers of the children’s division know the parents of their 
pupils and have some kind of organization for them. 
The approach might be made through this group. 

Methods of introducing the project will vary in different 
communities. Some churches regularly send out a news- 
letter to the members of their congregations. This might 
well carry a brief description of the manual and of any 
plans for helping parents prepare for it. The church bul- 
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The children should be responsible for some of the sessions. 


letin may carry a brief announcement. The local press 
will, no doubt, be glad to run a well set up news item. 
Supplies of the manual should of course be on hand for 
distribution. Interesting comments on the plan together 
with information as to the time and place of meeting of 
any discussion groups set up to help parents make plans, 
may be sent out on mimeographed post cards. It is well 
to remember also that nothing takes the place of a per- 
sonal call. Groups of interested persons may take upon 
themselves the responsibility of calling at the homes and 
explaining the nature of the project and its value. 


Not the least important problem to be found by those 
promoting this project is that of selecting the person who 
is to conduct a preliminary discussion, or series of discus- 
sions, with the parents. Such persons should have had 
experience in working out projects of this type with their 
own families or with other groups. They should also be 
competent to help others make plans. One other qualifi- 
cation is needed. It is essential that leaders of parent 
groups and all others who have anything to do with 
promoting the project be convinced of its value. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that this is a primary requirement. 


Why families should use it 


So much for the problem of getting in touch with the 
parents. There still remains the question of what is to be 
said to them about the plan, how they are to be convinced 
of its value. This should not be difficult. Most parents 
of today are very much concerned about the moral and 
religious training of their children. We live in a time when 
old standards of conduct are breaking down. When they 
meet together parents often frankly admit that they are 
very much concerned about this. Parents know that they 
cannot expect their children to be just like they them- 
selves were when they were young. They know that each 
new generation must work out its own standards. But 
they are not sure that their children are going to be able 
to work out good ones unless someone helps them. And 
they want to help. Most fathers and mothers will readily 
see that this plan gives them the opportunity they are 
looking for. It gives parents and children a chance to 
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explore together the Book which through the generations 
has given people ideals to live by. It gives parents an op- 
portunity to help their children think about those ideals 
and appreciate their worth. 

Many fathers and mothers of today are worrying about 
the future. On every hand people are telling us that we 
live in one of the most critical periods in the history of 
the world, that even when the war is over we shall still 
have some difficult problems to solve, that there is a real 
danger that we may lose some of the things for which 
mankind has striven for centuries. As they think of 
these things, parents know that it is not going to be easy 
for boys and girls to grow up in such a time. They are 
anxious to help them meet the problems of such a world. 
It should not be difficult to help parents see. the possibilities 
in this project which has been planned to make boys and 
girls acquainted with the Book that has been to many a 
source of wisdom and courage and strength. 


How families can use it 


In spite of the fact that the manual contains so many 
practical suggestions as to the way in which the project 
may be carried on, there will be some who will hesitate 
to undertake it unless they have specific help. These will 
no doubt be glad of the opportunity to meet in a study 
group under the direction of a competent leader. One 
of the first things to be done in such a group is to go over 
the material in the manual, indicating the specific emphasis 
to be made in each session and showing how the discussions 
may be carried on and what part the children may have 
in them. 

Fathers and mothers should be encouraged to adapt the 
plans to the needs of their own families. Clearly the 
parents of an only child of primary age will want to 
follow a different procedure from that used by parents 
of five or six children ranging from college age down. 
There is also the question of the amount of responsibility 
to be given to the children in working out the project. 
Again, a plan which will suit one family would not work 
in another. But, as a rule, the more responsibility the 
children can carry the more successful the project is 
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likely to be. Parents should be encouraged, therefore, 
to think of things which their children can do. 

Another question is that of utilizing any special talents 
which various members of the family may have or any 
equipment they may possess. Some family groups will 
enjoy reading portions of Scripture aloud together after 
the manner of a voice speaking choir. Others may wish 
to have some music at the family hour. Those who do not 
have marked musical talent need not feel that this plan is 
not for them. If the members of the family are not com- 
petent to play or sing they may avail themselves of the 
use of some of the excellent records now on the market. 


Juniors use 
imagination 


A vacation school program that 


stimulated initiative 
By Ruth Elizabeth Murphy 


The Southern California Council of Chruches held its 
first Laboratory Training School at Pacific Palisades 
August 14-21, 1944. Rev. Wilbur Parry, Director of 
Religious Education, and Mrs. Wallace G. Frasher, Direc- 
tor of Vacation and Weekday Church Schools, were the 
capable directors. Interesting classes were held for kinder- 
garten, primary and junior departments. This article de- 
scribes part of the program for the junior boys and girls. 
The parents of some of the children were attending an 
adult conference in the nearby camp grounds. 


HAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING in your classes 
that is so exciting?” a mother asked the leader of 
the junior department in a vacation church school held fear 
a camp grounds. “He went to one vacation school before 
we came here and I had a hard time getting him to go to 
yours even for the first day. Now I can’t keep him away.” 
This boy did, indeed, share the enthusiasm of the other 
juniors for a program that encouraged them to use their 
imaginations and gave them something to do every minute. 
The theme of the school was “Being friends with Jesus.” 
An opening discussion on Jesus’ life revealed that the 
juniors knew some things about the subject; at least the 
facts that Jesus studied in a synagogue school, worshipped 
in the Temple, lived in a home in Nazareth, and worked 
in a carpenter shop. They responded quickly to the idea 
of imagining that they were living in Palestine in Jesus’ 
day, and entered into activities which combined study of 
Jesus’ life and teachings with creative sharing of experi- 
ences in the group. 

Each child chose one committee on which he would like 
to serve and went to the class room assigned that com- 
mittee. These six class rooms were named: the Informa- 
tion Booth, the Fellowship Center, the Library and. Art 
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Pictures may be used, too, and some groups will enjoy 
making scrap books. 

In these days when so many big brothers as well as 
daddies of little children are overseas there are bound to 
be some broken families in nearly every church. Special 
plans should be made for these. Perhaps they can meet 
at least one night a week, with a family of relatives or 
close friends. Indeed, some families which have not been 
touched by the war may like to follow this plan. It is 
important to strengthen these larger family fellowships, 
especially those which include grandparents and aunts and 
uncles and cousins. 


Gallery, the Workshop, the Council Room, and the Temple 
Court. These surrounded two larger rooms used for wor- 
ship and assembly, called the Temple and the Synagogue. 
The procedures and time schedules varied from day to 
day, but usually included: work in committees, preparation 
for worship, a service of worship, an assembly period, 
and time for fellowship or recreation. The children shared 
in planning and carrying on the activities in all these 
phases of the program. Each committee had an adult 
leader, just as each church school class in a department has 
a teacher. In this vacation school setting, however, the 
boys and girls were given unusual opportunity for initia- 
tive and cooperation. 


Information Committee 


The Information and Registration Committee took 
registration, daily attendance, and kept records. They 
made name tags and checked up to see that they were 
worn. Each new child wore a Hawaiian lei of crepe paper 
flowers, a symbol of welcome, which the committee mem- 
bers helped him make. One of the boys chose to keep the 
attendance records, which did not seem very interesting 
to the teachers. But he loved to keep charts and enjoyed 
himself so much his mother commented on his interest. 

This committee led one of the worship services, using 
2 x 2 slides of the parable, “The Good Neighbor.” On the 
last morning the committee gave a “Radio Review of the 
Week’s Work.” They had persuaded each committee 
to write up its own news items. It was surprising to see 
how effective it was to have the “broadcaster” reading from 
the hall—out of sight—as each one listened for the news 
of his committee. 


The Council of Elders 


The department elected a “Ruler of the Synagogue” 
as its president. He made the anouncements, including 
a report of the previous day’s check on the condition of 
the rooms at the close of the session. His committee was 
the “Council of the Elders.”” They were responsible for 
the “Synagogue,” as the assembly room was called. 

In the assembly period of which they were in charge the 
Council of Elders dramatized the Synagogue School, show- 
ing how Jesus and his friends had read the Psalms from 
scrolls. Psalms were memorized and copied on the scrolls 
which were made by the boys. Since this was a short-term 
school, there was no time to make costumes, but a church 
closet yielded some varied materials which were used to 
create the illusion of Palestinian costumes. One of the 
teachers who had been a missionary in the Near East ex- 
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plained the correct types of costume and answered ques- 
tions. ; 


Fellowship Committee 


The Fellowship Committee was especially active. The 
first day they led the game “Who is My Neighbor?” to help 
the strangers get acquainted. Game books were studied 
and a varied recreation period was planned for each day. 
Composing the School Song meant thinking through ideals 
of friendliness. On one hot day lemonade and Jewish 
bread, such as Jesus might have eaten, was served by the 
Fellowship Committee. 

This Committee led the worship service held in the main 
worship room of the church when the organ was used. 
Two children read from prepared scrolls abbreviated ver- 
sions of “The Letter from a Friend of Zacchaeus” and ““The 
Letter from Zacchaeus” from Christ in the Fine Arts” by 
Maus. 


Workshop Committee 


“A Tour of the Nazareth Home and Shop” was given by 
the Workshop Committee in one of the assembly periods. 
They used a house they themselves had made from screens, 
covered with shelf paper and marked off as rocks with 
black crayons. Tagboard was used to shape a water jar, 
since time did not permit the use of clay. This Workshop 
Committee pantomimed the parables of Jesus which men- 
tioned home or shop settings, such as “The Lost Coin,” 
illustrated here, the flowers of the field, the light under 
the bushel, and the new patch on old cloth. 


This committee had charge of supplies for the depart- 
ment and kept the supply room in order. 


Temple Court Committee 


The Temple Court Committee had charge of the care of 
the room used for worship. They prepared a spatter print 
cloth for the worship center, which was later given to the 
junior department of the church where the vacation school 
was held. This committee assisted in the first worship serv- 
ice of the school and led the second one. 


Library and Art Gallery Committee 


The job of the Library and Art Gallery Committee was 
to interest the other boys and girls in the use of books and 
pictures. They displayed books and pictures in their room 
and on the second day presented, in assembly, picture 
studies and book reviews illustrative of the study theme. 


One day this group dramatized a story from one of their 
books, “I Was with Jesus,” from Observing National 
Holidays and Church Festivals by Martin. For this drama- 
tization they borrowed the Nazareth House made by the 
Workshop Committee and used the old materials from the 
church closet for costumes. After much debate as to the 
best method for presentation, they decided to have an 
announcer give the setting of each scene and used their 
own words for the conversations carrying on the action. 


The regular attendance of the juniors throughout the 
school indicated their interest in an activity program which 
gave them a chance to practice what they were studying. 
Although only about half of them had met before, they 
became well acquainted by the time the school was over, 
and learned something of Jesus’ high meaning of friend- 
ship. 
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The Information 
Committee regis- 
ters new pupils. 


The Council of 
Elders act out a 
synagogue 
school. 


The Fellowship 
Committee _pre- 
pares for a recre- 
ation period. 


The Workshop 
Committee pan- 
tomines ‘‘The 
Lost Coin.” 


The Library Com- 
mittee presents a 


play. 
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Worship Programs 


May 


THEME FoR May: Our Homes e 
For the Leader 


The observance of “Family Week,” May 6 
to 13 inclusive presents an opportunity for 
reexamining procedures in the primary de- 
partment to discover ways of strengthening 
home-church relationships. 

In the programs for April the possibility 
was suggested of inviting the parents to 
share a service with the children either the 
first: or second Sunday in May. If this was 
done it will necessitate some rearrangement 
of the suggestions given here. 

This is only one of a number of pos- 
sible procedures which have been found 
helpful in establishing cordial relationships 
between parents and teachers. 

Teachers may wish to consider the follow- 
ing suggestions, many of which would be part 
of a well-rounded plan for strengthening 
home-church cooperation. 

l. Getting acquainted with each other: 
parent-teacher meetings of various kinds 
(social “teas,” round table discussions) ; 
home visitation; following up of absentees; 
taking advantage of casual contacts with 
parents in other phases of the church pro- 
gram, in regular Sunday services, in meet- 
ings of women’s groups, etc. 

2. Evaluating and rethinking the whole 
primary program with interested parents, at 
least once a year. 

3. Informing parents of purposes and 
plans: by occasional letters from superin- 
tendent or teacher, outlining work, explain- 
ing basic purposes and underlying philoso- 
phy; by occasional mimeographed letters 
dictated and illustrated by the children, de- 
scribing experiences; by occasional exhibits 
of children’s work, with interpretation. 

4. Enlisting parents’ cooperation for spe- 
cific tasks (telephone squads, committees 
for planning and conducting meetings, class 
parents for home visitation). 

5. Enriching the parents’ own religious 
life: by making available devotional litera- 
ture, sponsoring meetings with inspirational 
talks, or a series ofmdiscussions on “religion 
in life.” 

6. Helping parents understand how to 
guide children’s religious growth: through 
ndividual conference, letters, round table 
discussions, by making available and cir- 
culating selected books, encouraging sub- 
scriptions to religious education magazines, 
sending into the home material for family 
worship. 

This month there is need for an inter- 
pretive letter to the parents. In two serv- 
ices definite suggestions are given the 
children for behavior in the home situa- 
tion. There are two purposes which should 
be made clear to the parents: to help the 
children become more alert to opportunities 
for helpful service in the family group, and 
to encourage voluntary and self-instigated 
helpfulness. Parents need to be cautioned 
not to call the children’s attention too quick- 
ly or directly to opportunities for helpfulness, 
but rather to be ready with warm apprecia- 
tion when the children really make an extra 
effort in this direction. 


Suggested Activity 


In connection with the services on May 13 
and 20 it would be helpful for the children 
to take home reminders in the form of 
prayers to stand on their tables or bureaus. 
These prayers should be typed (in capitals) 
or printed by the teachers on 3”x5” filing- 
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Primary 


Department 
By Florence M. Taylor* 


cards, with the lines going across the 3” 
width rather than the 5”. The children may 
take strips of colored construction paper, 
4”x12”, and fold into stand-up “tents,” 
4”x6”, The prayer may be pasted on the 
front of this. Adapt the prayers given in 
the services, omitting the first sentence, and 


changing “we” to “I,” “our” to “my,” “us 
to “me.” 

May 6 
THEME: “Love Makes the Home” 
PREPARATION: 


Looking at pictures of homes of different 
kinds; families of different nationalities and 
races. 

Have Bible verse cards for the children’s 
use, on which have been printed the verses 
to be used in the service. Assign children to 
read them. 


PRELUDE: “When Jesus Walked This Earth”* 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

Pupil: Worship before the Lord thy God. 
(Deuteronomy 26:10c) 

Pupil: Thou shalt rejoice in every good 
thing which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee. (Deuteronomy 26:11) 

Group: Thou hast put gladness in my 
heart. (Psalm 4:7a) 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Group: Jesus said, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” (Matthew 10:8) 

Hymn: “All Things Come of Thee” 
CONVERSATION: 

“T wonder whether the home in which 
Jesus grew up was a happy one. ... What 
do you think made it happy?” . . . Bring 
out the fact that it was not a wealthy home, 
that it had few comforts such as we have, 
today. The children will probably be able 
to see that the happiness in it was because 
the family loved each other. 


Story: “Love Makes the Home’*® 
SCRIPTURE: 
Pupil: Jesus said, “This is my command- 


ment, That ye love one another even as 
I have loved you.” (John 15:12) 

Group: Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
... love... beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things Love never faileth. (I Corinth- 
ians 13:4a, 7, 8a) 

Hymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth” 


PRAYER: that me may truly love the people 
in our own family, our friends and play- 
mates. 


May 13 


THEME: Taking Care of Ourselves (One Way 
of Helping to Make Our Home Happy) 
PREPARATION: The reminder prayers to be 

taken home may be made. Verses should 


* Associate in the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York. 

1Sing, Children, Sing, 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. 

2 Hymns for Junior Worship, Pilgrim Press, 
1940. 


3 From Neighbors at Peace, Taylor. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. 


Thomas, Abingdon- 


be assigned for the service. 
Pretupe: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian”™ 
CatL To WorsHiP, OFFERING and SCRIPTURE 
as in previous service. 
Srory: 


Takinc Care oF Tommy® 


Once upon a time there was a boy named 
Tommy. He had a kind father and mother 
and a comfortable home. When Tommy woke 
up in the morning he would call, “Mother, 
where-are-you?” 

Then his mother would come in, her face 
all smiles, and they would make a game of 
getting dressed. Before he knew it, Tommy’s 
tace would be scrubbed, his hair would be 
brushed smooth. His mother’s fingers would 
help with all the hard buttons and the shoe- 
strings. Then downstairs they would scam- 
per to have breakfast with daddy. 

But one morning when Tommy called 
“Mother” it was daddy who came in. And 
his face was not smiling one bit. It was very 
serious. He sat down on the bed and ran 
his fingers through Tommy’s mop of yellow 
hair. 

“Where’s mother?” asked Tommy, sleepily. 

“Mother isn’t well, old son,” answered his 
father, “Last night Dr. Stevens came and he 
took mother to the hospital. She’ll have to 
stay there for a while. There are kind nurses 
and wise doctors there. They’ll soon have 
mother well again.” 

“What are we going to do without her?” 
asked Tommy. He did not cry, but he wanted 
to. He had to blink hard to keep the tears 
back. 

“We'll just have to take care of ourselves, 
I suppose,” said daddy. “Two men folks like 
us ought to be able to do that, don’t you 
think?” 

“Can you cook?” asked Tommy, anxiously. 

His father smiled then. “No,” he said, 
“not very well. But Mary is coming every 
day to cook and clean. She can take care of 
the house all right. But she won’t have time 
to take care of us too. That will be our 
job.” 

“All right,” agreed Tommy. 

A few minutes later a sober little Tommy 
slipped into his chair at the table. His father 
looked across at him and smiled. 

“Well, now,” he said, “that’s splendid! 
Every single button buttoned. And no loose 
shoestrings either. But I suppose maybe you 
forgot to clean your teeth?” 

Tommy grinned. “I did not! I even re- 
membered my fingernails,” he said. 

When it was time for his father to go to 
work he said to Tommy, “Well, so long, old 
man. Take care of yourself. And Ill be back 
soon.” 

The next few days seemed very long to 
Tommy. A dozen times a day he would start 
to find his mother for something, and then 
remember. Mary was kind to Tommy but 
she was always busy. And besides, his daddy 
had said that Tommy was to take care of 
himself. 

One day it snowed. Tommy could hardly 
wait to get out and play. He grabbed up his 
galoshes and started toward the kitchen to 
get Mary to put them on. Then he remem- 
bered. He sat down on the bottom step and 
tugged and tugged. It took a long time, but 
he finally got them on. And when he came 
in again after a fine romp in the snow, there 


4 As Children Worship, Perkins. The Pilgrim 
Press. 

5 F.M.T., reprinted from The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher, Copyright, The Pilgrim Press.. Used 
by permission. 
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were all the wet things to be hung up to 


_dry, and dry socks and shoes to be found. 


And so it went every day. 

Finally one evening his father came home 
with his face beaming. He caught up Tommy 
and swung him high in the air. “Mother’s 
coming home tomorrow,” he cried. “Won’t 
that be great, old son? And how surprised 
she’s going to be when she sees how you can 
take care of yourself! 

“We'll have to be extra careful of her 
for a while,’ he went on. “It’s our turn to 
take care of her now!” 

“Oh, daddy, I'll help!” cried Tommy, joy- 
ously. “Oh, won’t it be good to have her 
home again!” : 

What a merry time they had the ‘next 
day when mother finally came back to them! 
It seemed to Tommy that he was so happy 
he just could not stand it. The time flew 
by. Even before Tommy’s own early bed- 
time his father said to his mother, “See here 
now, dear, it’s time you were in bed. You 
know what the doctor said.” 

“T’ll go,” said Tommy’s mother. “Just as 
os, as I undress Tommy and put him to 

ed. 

“Undress Tommy, indeed!” said his 
father, laughing. “You don’t need to worry 
about Tommy. He can take care of himself.” 
And the tone in daddy’s voice and the look 
in mother’s eyes made Tommy stand up very 
straight and proud. 


CONVERSATION: 


“Can you think of times during the last 
few days when mother or father or some 
member of your family has had to do some- 
thing for you that you could have done for 
yourself?” . . . Draw very specific illustra- 
tions from the children: hanging up pajamas, 
or coats or sweaters, putting away toys or 
books; picking up newspapers or magazines 
they’ve been reading, having to be reminded 
of special tasks, of practicing, or of time to 
do things, hunting for lost belongings, etc. 

“We talked last week about how to keep 
our homes happy. Do you think Tommy’s 
home was happier when he learned to take 
care of himself?” .. . a 

“Let’s play a game with ourselves this 
week. Let’s see if every single day we can 
really take care of ourselves. Let’s see if 
we can say each night, ‘No one had-to do 
anything for me today that I should have 
done for myself.’ ” 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we have been thinking about 
the people at home who care for us. We are 
going to try hard every day to take care of 
ourselves. We are going to try not to have 
anyone have to do anything for us that we 
should do for ourselves. Amen. 

Comment: Speak about the reminders that 
have been made and suggest putting them 
in a place where they will be seen often. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 


May 20 


THEME: Helping Others in Our Home 
PREPARATION: Reminders may be prepared 
again, with the prayer card mounted on 

them. . 

PreLupe: “Lord, I Want to Be Like Jesus” 

Catt To Worsuip, OFFERING and SCRIPTURE 
as in previous services. 

CONVERSATION: 

“What do you know about the home in 
which Jesus grew up?” The children may 
begin telling about the flat-roofed, one-room 
house. The teacher may comment, “You have 
told me a good deal about the house. What 
is the difference between a ‘house’ and a 
‘home’?” . . . Lead from this into a dis- 
cussion of the family of Jesus. 
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“What did Joseph do?” 
Mary do?” . Mention the fact that 
Jesus was the oldest brother in a big 
family. This is often a surprise to primary 
children. 

“Here is a poem about Jesus the boy. It 
is called ‘Perhaps.’ ” 


. . “What did 


PoEM: 
PERHAPS” 


Perhaps when Jesus was a boy 
In Galilee so far away, 

He may have done the very things 
That I do here, from day to day. 


Within the crowded little home, 
With younger children everywhere, 
I wonder how he learned to be 
So patient, kind and glad to share. 


Perhaps he found it just as hard 
To do his tasks and not to shirk, 
As I do now; the sunny hills 
Must oft have called him from his work. 


Perhaps although he liked his school 

He sometimes would have liked to play, 
Instead of learning word by word 

The Scripture lesson for the day. 


When in the market place he played 
With other boys and girls he knew, 
He had to learn to follow rules 
And wait his turn, as we must do. 


I wish I might have known him then, 
And shared his hours of work and play— 
Or better still—I wish that he 
Could be my playmate here today! 


CONVERSATION: 


Wait for the children to comment on the 
poem. Refer again to “within the crowded 
little home.” “Those of -you who have 
brothers and sisters know that it is not 
always easy to get along pleasantly in our 
homes. What are some of the things that 
make it hard?” ... Writing the comments 
on the board will serve as a focus for the 
children’s attention, even though the reading 
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ability of many of them is limited. 
Something like the following may result: 
“Tt is hard to be friendly when— 
two people want the same book or toy; 
two people want to listen to different radio 
programs; 
one person makes fun of another; 
one person doesn’t do his share of the 
work; 
one person uses something that belongs 
to another without permission; 
one person teases another; 
one person is always tattling; 
one person is not willing to be helpful; etc. 


The teacher may wish to bring out some of 
these points by some such comment as this: 
“Tf our families were talking about us, I won- 
der what they would say to this question.” 

“All of these things we have mentioned 
are things that make it hard to be happy 
together in our homes. Do you suppose things 
of this kind happened in Jesus’ home?” “I 
wonder what he would have done—when the 
younger children quarreled? When 
someone was teasing? . .. When someone 
had lost something? . . . When there was 
extra work to be done? ... When any one 
in the family needed some help? .. . 

“Tf we really want to make our homes 
happy, what are some of the things we could 
remember to do?” ... 

The list may include: being willing to 
give up our own way pleasantly; being 
willing when we are asked to do anything; 
being dependable about our part of the 
work; being careful not to use things that 
belong to others, etc. 

The teacher may suggest that looking for 
extra, unexpected things to do for each 
member of the family is a good plan. 

“Let’s play another game this week. Every 
single day suppose we try to do one friendly 
extra -thing for father and for mother and 
for each person in our home.” Draw sug- 
gestions from the children of the kind of 
thing they might do. Be sure that the things 
suggested are really within the children’s 
abilities. Very simple things should be used 
as illustrations. The teacher may wish to sug- 
gest typical situations: 

“In one family the father said, ‘O, I’ve 
come downstairs without my glasses.’ ” 

“A mother said, ‘I don’t know where that 
magazine has disappeared to.’ ” 

“A big sister said, ‘O dear, there goes the 
point on my pencil.’ ” 

“A younger brother said, ‘You never have 
time to play with me.’ ” 


PRAYER: 


“Our Father, we have been thinking of 
the people in our homes. We are going to 
try to do more than usual this week to make 
our homes happy. Keep our eyes and ears 
open so that we may see every chance for 
us to do friendly things. Help us remember, 
and make us willing to help all the time. 
Amen.” 


Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian.” 


May 27 


THEME: Strength for Hard Times 

PREPARATION: Conversation about the suc- 
cess of the suggested plan for making 
homes happy. Assignment of verses for the 
service. 

PreLtupeE: Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 

CALL TO WORSHIP, OFFERING and SCRIPTURE 
as in previous services. 

Sone Service: Sing favorite spring songs 
chosen by the children. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 

CONVERSATION: 
“Sometimes we talk as though being a 


Christian were very easy. I wonder if it is. 
What do you think? ... 


20 


Story: 
Betty Jane’s Harp Time 


(There is not room to print in full this 
story, which appeared in the Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher. The plot, which should 
be elaborated, is as follows:) Betty Jane 
was playing with her doll and humming the 
song, “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian.” Her 
father asked her about it and she replied 
it was one the Negro slaves sang when they 
were unhappy, as it helped them to re- 
member Jesus and to stand hard things. Her 
father then told her that she, too, must 
stand something hard: that her mother had 
to go away to take care of her own mother, 
who was ill, and he must travel, so that 
Betty Jane was to live for a while with her 
Aunt Helen. 

The next day at school Betty Jane waited 
for her aunt, already getting homesick. Her 
aunt came at noon in her car and they 
started on their trip. They played the 
alphabet game on the way—finding signs with 
consecutive letters of the alphabet. They 
stopped for luncheon at a restaurant and 
Betty Jane sent post cards to her parents. 
They rode the rest of the day, stopping for 
supper, and reached the aunt’s home in 


time to go to bed. In the days that fol- 
lowed Betty Jane tried to be brave, but 
was lonesome. Once or twice she stole away 
to cry, but most of the time she was her own 
happy self. Sometimes she hummed to her- 
self her “brave song” and it helped her to 
be brave. She wrote to her parents and 
heard often from them. 

One day Aunt Helen asked her to pick 
some flowers for the table, as she was having 
two friends. Betty Jane picked nasturtiums 
and set the table. Soon the door bell rang. 

“Will you open the door, Betty Jane?” 
Aunt Helen asked. 

Betty Jane ran quickly. Then she gave 
a squeal of delight, for there, smiling down 
at her, were her own mother and father. 
What a_happy time it was, as they all 
gathered around the dinner table! 
~ That night as her mother tucked her up 
in bed, Betty Jane hugged her tight. “I’m so 
glad you’re here,” she said. 

“So am I,” said her mother. “And I’m even 
more glad that I have a little girl who can 
be brave and face hard things cheerfully.” 


PRAYER: that we may find strength to do 
cheerfully the hard things that come to us. 
Response: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 


Junior 


Department 


By Elsie B. Simmons* 


THEME FoR May: The Church—Where We 
Work Together for God 


For the Leader 


The worship theme this month on “The 
Church,” follows naturally after those of 
the preceding months on “God,” “Children 
of God,” and “Jesus,” for it is through the 
church that we can best work together in 
building the Kingdom of God. From the be- 
ginning Christians realized the necessity of 
united and cooperative effort. 

The services are prepared with the sup- 
position that a worship committee of junior 
boys and girls will share in planning and 
arranging the details. Worship and study 
materials should be related as much as pos- 
sible and opportunity is made for such con- 
tributions. Juniors taking part in any pro- 
gram should practice reading aloud the as- 
signment ahead of time. 

Suggestions are given with each program 
for the worship center. It should always be 
neat and attractive. It is good training in 
worship if the junior committee can help in 
arranging it. 

The hymnal used throughout the services 
is Hymns for Junior Worship published by 
the Westminster Press, 1940. Of course, if 
some other hymnal is used hymns may have 
to be changed in some cases. 


May 6 


TuHemMe: The Church—The Work of Many 
Years 

SuccEestTions FoR Worsuip CentER: A pic- 
ture of your own church hung above the 
altar or table. On the table, a single can- 
dle with a picture of Stephen, Paul, John 


* Executive Director of Education, Beneficent 
Congregational Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Wesley or Francis Asbury or some other 

church leader, and also a copy of George 

Henry Boughton’s picture, “Puritans Going 

to Church.”* 

PRELUDE: Theme from Pomp and Circum- 
stance, by Elgar 

Tueme THoucut: (Read in unison) 

“When we meet with some of our friends 
to learn about God and what he would like 
us to do, to talk with him and sing praises 
to him, to find ways of helping with the 
good work of the world,—that is a Church.”* 
LEADER: 

For the next few Sundays we shall be 
thinking of the church; how it has grown 
through the years and the opportunities it 
gives us today of worshipping and working 
together for God. Today we want to re- 
member those early Christians and heroes 
throughout the centuries who by their work 
have given us the church we have today. 
As we sing the hymn, “Faith of Our Fath- 
ers,” let us think of Stephen and how he 
was stoned to death; of those early Christians 
who were thrown to the lions in Rome; the 
secret meetings in the catacombs; Paul in 
prison. We remember that their suffering 
and loyalty to Jesus kept the church for 
those who lived after them. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” (first and 
second stanzas only) 

LEADER: Always there have been men and 
women who have worked for the Christian 
Church. We will think of some of these 
now. 

Srory: (By a junior prepared in advance) 
This might be the story of Paul, based 

on the study in the Closely Graded Lessons, 

Course VI, Part 3, or the story of Francis 

Asbury or John Wesley studied in the Close- 

ly Graded Lessons, Course VI, Part 2. Let 

the choice depend on the study material 
being used in the department. A story of 

Martin Luther is found in Great Moments 

in Freedom by Marion F. Lansing.* 


1 Prints obtainable, 10x12 from Brown Rob- 


. ertson Co., New York City. 


2From “Religious Concepts for Boys and 
Girls.” Committee on Children’s Work, Michigan 
Council of Churches and Christian Education. 
Used by permission. 

3 Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
1930 
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Porm: (Read by a junior.) 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast; 

And the woods against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o’er— 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On a wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ;— 

Not with the roll of stirring drums 

And the trumpets that sing of fame;— 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; 

Why had they come to wither there, 
‘Away from their childhood’s land? 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas? the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God! 
—Feticia DorotHea HEMANS 


Leaver: As we think of these people, Paul, 
Martin Luther, St. Francis, John Wesley, 
(Gnclude some missionary leader of your 
own denomination), Albert Schweitzer, 
Toyohiko Kagawa, let us sing— 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

PRAYER: : 

Our Father, we thank thee for the fellow- 
ship of the church and the opportunity it 
gives of learning more of thee. We thank 
thee for Jesus and the leaders of the early 
church who went through so much suffering 
for the sake of building the fellowship we 
now know as the Christian Church. We 
thank thee for the loyalty and steadfastness 
of leaders who came later and worked to 
make the church better. Help us to be worthy 
of this labor by which we today benefit. 
Help us to contribute as much in our way 
as these leaders did in the past that thy 
Kingdom of Love may grow through the 
church, Amen. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Offertory Sentences: Psalm 84: 4,5,12. 

Also, “Freely ye have received; freely 


give.” 
Response: “Thy Work, O God, Needs 
Many Hands” 


Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 2h 


' 


_ May 13 
THEME: The Church—We Worship Together 


SuccestIons FoR Worsuip Center: The 
picture of your own church hung above 
the altar. On the table a single unlighted 
candle and standards ready to receive 
hymnal and Bible during service. 

PreLuvE: “Largo” from Xerxes, by Handel 

THEME THOUGHT: (same as for May 6) 

Invocation: O God, we thank thee for chur- 
ches where we may meet to think of thee 
and to learn more of thy ways as taught 
by Jesus. Be with the parents and children 
of this church and with the people of all 
other churches in this country and the 
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world as they work together to build thy 
Kingdom of Love. Amen. 


Hymw: “For the Beauty of the Earth” (Be 
sure to use the verse beginning “For thy 
church which evermore.” If it is not in 
the hymnal used by the department, use 
it as a reading between stanzas two and 
three.) 


For thy Church that evermore 

Lifteth holy hands above, 

Offering up on every shore 

Her pure sacrifice of love: 

Lord of all, to thee we raise 

This our hymn of grateful praise. 
SCRIPTURE: 

Jesus’ parents went to church and when 
Jesus was twelve they took him with them 
to the Temple at Jerusalem. You will re- 
member the story of how Jesus became so 


interested in learning more about God and 
his way of working in the world that he was 
left behind. (Read Luke 2:40-52. Substi- 
tute “Jesus” for the words, “the child” in 
the first verse.) Jesus grew up believing 
in the church of his day, the Synagogue. 
We have this story of his attending the 
regular service in Nazareth. Notice that it 
says Jesus was in the habit of being there. 
(Read Luke 4: 15, 16.) 

Hymn: “O Master-Workman of the Race” 
RiTUAL oF WorsHIP: 

Leader: We come to church today for the 
same reasons Jesus went to church. One 
of these is to worship God, to think what 
he would have us do. 

(Here have a junior prepared to come 
forward with a lighted taper to light the 
candle standing ready on the altar. At the 
same time, let another come forward carry- 
ing a hymnal, a third, the Bible, and another 
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with- the offering plate. Let them take places 

on either side of altar with the leader) 

Junior, lighting candle, repeats Matthew 
5: 16, using “God” instead of “Father in 
heaven.” 

Junior, with hymnal, repeats Psalm 100:2 
adding, We worship God through the sing- 
ing of hymns. Let us sing now, “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” (Sing one stanza 
only.) (Places hymnal on standard ready for 
it on altar.) 

Junior, with Bible, we worship God when 
we read or listen to the great words of the 
Bible. Let us repeat the 23d Psalm together. 
(Substitute the Beatitudes or any familiar 
passage known by the department, if leader 
desires.) (Places Bible on standard ready 
for it on altar) 

Junior, with offering plate 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare, 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 

—James Russet Lowe.” 

We worship God when we give our gifts for 

the work of his church. Let us give our 

offering now. 

OFFERTORY: music of “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” (The juniors partici- 
pating may take seats at the beginning of 
the offertory) 

LEADER: Psalm 19: 14, adding, We worship 
together when we pray, thanking God and 
asking his help and guidance. Let us pray 
together the prayer that Jesus taught us. 

Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison) 

Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our Youth to 
Thee” 

May 20 

THEME: The Church—Learning to Live To- 
gether as Christians 

SuccEsTIONs FOR WorsHIp CENTER: The 
picture of your own church as before. On 
the altar two candles, an open Bible, and 
a picture of a neighborhood house, syna- 
gogue, hospital, or something to symbolize 
whatever will be the subject of the con- 
versation period of the service. 

PRELUDE: Theme from Finlandia by Sibelius 

THEME THOUGHT: (same as two preceding 
Sundays) 

LEADER: 

Our church helps us to learn to live to- 
gether as Christians. In our church, with the 
help of our teachers and our minister, we 
learn more of Jesus’ teachings. With our 
parents, teachers, and friends we try to 
practice these teachings in our homes, 
schools, neighborhoods, city, that all of us, 
working together, may make these happier 


5 From “Vision of Sir Launfal’’ Permission 
granted by Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
22. : 
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places in which to live and work. It is the 

way we build God’s Kingdom of Love. 

Hymn: “Our Church” 

LeapER: Some of Jesus’ teachings to those 
who would be his followers and carry on 
God’s work are: 

ScripTtuRE SELECTIONS (read by representa- 
tive juniors prepared in advance) 

1. The Greatest Commandment, Mark 12: 
28b-31. (Preface it with, “A lawyer asked 
Jesus.”’) 

2. The Story of the Good Samaritan, Luke 
10: 30-37. (Or read it from Goodspeed’s 
Junior Bible, page 202.) 

3. The Golden Rule, Matthew 7:12. 

4. Who Shall be Great? Mark 9: 33-35. 
(Substitute for “they,” “Jesus and the dis- 
ciples.”’) 

Story: 

Att THat We Give Into Tue Lives 

or OTHERS 


It was early Monday morning, but Tommy 
was up and dressed. He was standing by his 
window looking at the sky and thinking very 
hard. This was the great day. For the last 
two Sundays his teacher had told him about 
David Livingstone. Tommy wished very much 
to be like David Livingstone. The teacher 
had said that Livingstone sacrificed every- 
thing to help the people in Africa. Tommy 
knew that sacrifice meant something very 
hard and disagreeable. He decided that 
Livingstone must have been very miserable. 
And as he was going to try to be like him, he 
had decided that he would be very good and 
unselfish all day. Of course, this meant that 
he must be very miserable. (For Tommy 
knew that to sacrifice meant to be very 
miserable indeed.) 

As he went down stairs he made his 
usually cheerful face look as sad as pos- 
sible. His mother noticed that he ate’ all 
his porridge without a word. As he brought 
his dishes to the kitchen after breakfast, 
he noticed his mother’s wash tubs. He had 
forgotten that Monday was wash day, and 
almost wished he had chosen another day 
to be unselfish, but he would not give up 
now. 

“Mother, I'll get the water from the well 
for you. Shall I use this bucket?” His 
mother’s weary face brightened, “Oh, thank 
you, Tommy,” she said. “Now I shall have 
time to make some little cakes for dinner.” 
At that, Tommy forgot and smiled joyfully, 
“Oh, mother the ones with the raisins on 
top?” “Yes, and I’ll put three on top of 
yours,” she said. 

Tommy picked up the bucket and went 
out to the little well in the yard, whistling 
his merriest tune. As he tugged at the heavy 
pail, suddenly he stopped. Now he had 
spoiled everything. He wasn’t miserable at 
all, and so. of course it wasn’t a real 
sacrifice. (For Tommy knew that a real 


sacrifice meant you must be very miserable.) _ 


Well, never mind, perhaps there would be 
something else he could do. He had just 
filled the last tub when his little brother 
came scampering into the kitchen. Here 


was another chance, for- he felt sure that Sh 
to take care of his little brother all the 


morning would be a real sacrifice. 
He felt very miserable as he walked down 


the street an hour later, leading little brother | 
by the hand. He had promised mother to be © 
home by noon to help empty the tubs. Near 


Joe Thornton’s house a crowd of boys were — 
standing. 
joined them. Joe was looking at two marbles 
he held in his hand. “I wish we had some 
more,” he was saying, “I’ve lost nearly all 
of mine.” Tommy put his hand in his pocket. 


_His fingers touched the little bag of marbles . | 
Uncle Dick gave him last week. He hesi- | 


tated and swallowed hard, then he pulled 
out the bag and handed it to Joe. “Here 
you can have these,” he said. “For keeps?” 
Joe asked, surprised. Tommy nodded. Now 


surely he felt as miserable as any one could 
ask. The boys looked at each other. “Say, 


Tom, we’ve been planning to ask you to join 


our secret society down at school. Do you — 


want to?” In a moment Tommy’s eyes were 


sparkling. “And you'll tell me the pass word — 


and the secret signals and everything?” he 
asked. Every boy in school longed to join 
that secret society. 

Joe nodded, but before he could answer 
John Davis came running up the road calling 


to them. “Come down to the Square. Hurry ” | © 
‘he panted. The boys clustered eagerly around © 


him, everyone asking questions at once. 
“They’ve just got word,” John replied, gasp- 
ing for breath between each word, “Governor 
Thompson is going to drive right through 
this town on his way to his summer home. 


They expect him about noon. He isn’t going — 4 
to stop, but we are all going to go down to 


the square to see him. We've got a cheer and 
everything for him. Come on, we'll have to — 
hurry.” : 


The boys started eagerly down the road. |_ 
Joe looked back, “Aren’t you coming, Tom?” 


he called. “No,” Tommy replied, kicking a 
sod with the toe of his shoe. “Buddy would 
be too tired and I promised Mother to come 
home before noon.” 
he saw the boys turn the corner out of sight, — 
then he and Buddy started home. A real live 
governor was going through his own town 
and Tommy couldn’t see him. He was so 
disappointed, but he had promised Mother. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” his mother 
said, when he reached home. “It’s nearly 
time for dinner, and I have so much to do.” 
Tommy said never a word about the Governor _ 
as he set about helping her. Somehow he felt 
it wasn’t safe to talk about it yet. After 
dinner he helped with the dishes and then 
went out in the yard to watch Buddy. He 
took his new base ball bat with him and 
began winding tape on the handle. 

He was struggling with a contrary piece 
when he heard a pleasant voice calling to 
him. He looked up to see a car standing 
before the house. A man with a jolly smile 
came striding across the lawn. “Say, sonny, 
if you'll get us a pail of water, I'll finish 
winding your bat,” he said. Tommy smiled 
and ran to the house for the water. He 
watched the chauffeur fill the radiator, then 
turned away. The man with the jolly smile 


was just joining them. He shook hands with 


Tommy and thanked him. As he climbed into 
the car, Tommy noticed that the other men 
had got out and were waiting for him. For 
some reason he felt his heart beating a little 
faster. He crossed the lawn and as he picked 
up the bat a piece of square white paper — 
fell to the ground. On the back of it was 
written, “Thanks for the chance to wind a bat — 
again. Governor Thompson.” Tommy raced _ 
into the house where his mother was sewing. — 
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Tommy crossed the street and 


He swallowed hard as | 


“Oh, Mother,” he cried, “Just look. It was 
Governor Thompson himself.” 

_Then he told her about the news John 
Davis had brought, and how he had thought 
he would not see the Governor. And now he 
had been right at his own house. “Oh, 
Mother, you don’t know how full of happiness 
I feel!” 

“You deserve it all, Tommy,” his mother 
said. “You have been so good all day.” 
Tommy gasped and his smile disappeared. 
Again his plan had been spoiled. “Why, 
what’s the matter, Tommy?” his mother 
asked. 

Then he told her the whole story,-how he 
had meant to sacrifice all day, and every 
time he felt as miserable as he knew he 
should something wonderful had happened. 
All his plan was spoiled. He had tried to 
sacrifice as his teacher said Livingstone did, 
and it hadn’t been sacrifice at all. 

“Why, Tommy, you don’t have to be 
miserable when you sacrifice for others. 
Those who sacrifice are the only ones who 
know true happiness. Didn’t your teacher 
tell you that Livingstone was very happy in 
his work?” “Yes-s, but I didn’t know she 
meant really happy like this,” Tommy sighed. 
Then he listened carefully while she said to 
him over and over, “All that we give into the 
lives of others, comes back into our own.” 

Exia GarrisH4 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


Conversation: About some of the activities 
or projects which individuals, classes. de- 
partment, or entire church have recently 
experienced in living together as Jesus 
taught. 

Prayer: (by leader) Include some thoughts 
from the preceding Sundays. 

PRAYER RESPONSE: (by entire group if it is 
familiar, otherwise by piano) “Lord, I 
Want to Be a Christian.” 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Offertory Sentence: “Freely we have re- 
ceived; freely give.” Our offering today is 
to be given to (name object or purpose). It 
is one way we try to live together as Chris- 
tians.” 

Response: “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 
Hands” 


Leaver: As we sing our closing hymn, “His 
Own Church,” let us remember the many 
people who have worked through many 
years to build the church and that it is 
now our part to help in carrying on that 
work, 

Hymn: “His Own Church” 


May 27 
THEME: The Church—Sharing with All the 

World 
Succestions ror Worsuip CrEnTerR: The 

picture of your own church as before. On 

the table two candles, a globe, and an 
open Bible. If it could be the work of 
the children, ribbons might run from the 
picture of your own church to the coun- 
tries on the globe where denominational 
or local church work is done. 

PretupE: “In Christ There Is No East or 

West” 

THEME THoUcHT: (same as preceding Sun- 
days) 
LEADER: 

We have thought of how many people 
have worked to make the church what it is 
today; of how we worship God at church, 
seeking to know what he would have us do; 
of how our church helps us to live together 
as Christians. Today we want to think of 

From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 
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our share in spreading the story of Jesus 
among the many people of the world who 
do not know of him. Let us sing— 

Hymn: “Go, Ye Who Bear the Word” 
APPRECIATION OF OTHER LANDS AND RACEs: 

Let five or six juniors be prepared in ad- 
vance to tell in two or three brief sentences 
of something shared with another land or 
race. Be sure to include one or two ex- 
periences of sharing where your group has 
been the “receiver” and not the “giver.” If 
this cannot be a departmental experience, 
let it be a few words of appreciation for the 
Negro race’s gift of the spirituals. If this 
is done, let group sing one verse of a spirit- 
ual. “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” would 
be an excellent choice. 

Another suggestion would be the show- 
ing of one of the lovely pictures. done by 
Chinese artists. Some on the Nativity were 
published in Life, December 1942. 

Let one or two of the contributions be very 
real experiences of the department—some- 


thing they have themselves shared in doing. 

Hymn: “In Christ There is No East or West” 

PRAYER: (by leader) Our Father, we thank 
thee for thy many gifts to men and es- 
pecially for Jesus, who has taught us to 
love one another. Help us to share our 
best with unselfishness and help us to ap- 
preciate the gifts we receive from other 
races or countries. 


Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison) 
OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Offertory Sentence: Jesus said, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel.” 
Though we may not go ourselves, we can send 
our gifts to far distant lands to help build 
God’s kingdom of love and good will among 
men. 

Response: “Thy Work, O God, Needs 
Many Hands” 

Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ruth Bernice Mead* 


THEME FoR May: My Home and My Country 


For the Leader 


These services link the celebration of 
Family Week, the first week in May, and 
Memorial Day’s honor to our national heroes. 
Certainly in the minds of our war heroes, 
home is closely connected with country; they 
fight for the two as one. 

Theoretical appreciation for home and its 


blessings is not hard for these junior high 


boys and girls but actual cooperation in 
making a happy and enjoyable home is some- 
times difficult. Their growing personalities 
conflict with home plans. Conflicts arise with 
older or younger members of the family. 
For this reason the suggestion of a full week 
of home celebration is made. Plans should 
be made during the preceding week for the 
home celebration beginning May 6. 


May 6 


THEME: Thonks for My Own Home 
WORSHIP UENTER. 

Let the commitiee choose whether they 
will use pictures of homes of members of 
the department, or whether they will use 
pictures clipped from the “American Home,” 
“House Beautiful” or other home maga- 
zines. A series of posters of attractive living 
rooms, bed rooms, etc. might be placed 
around the room for early comers to enjoy. 
Pretupe: “Home Sweet Home,” or other 

familiar home melody 
Catt To Worsuir: 

Make a joyful noise unto God, all the earth. 
Sing forth the glory of his name. 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
or other favorite hymn of praise. 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

This week all over the country churches 
and civic groups will be celebrating family 
week. Next Sunday the week will climax 
with the Mother’s Day services. Today we 
will think of the great advantages we have 
in our safe homes here in America. Many 
fathers are away, many mothers are working, 
but our homes are still safe and secure from 
the destruction which has separated so many 
families and destroyed homes all over the 


* Director of Student Personnel, Presbyterian 
College of Christiag Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


earth. Let us express our appreciation for 


our homes. 


BrigeF TALKS BY 

TEACHERS: 

a. Our family is still united though dad 
is overseas. 

b. We have more family fun now that we 
stay at home more. 

c. I appreciate having my father and 
mother with me though they are both work- 
ing hard. 

d. I am glad that in my family we all share 
in the work and_play. 

e. I appreciate the comfort of warmth and 
good food. 

f. 1 am glad that I have brothers and 
sisters to share with. 

Other topics may be more interesting to 
the committee. Let them have freedom in 
choosing the topics for discussion. Plan with 
the speakers so that they will express their 
thoughts well but be sure the thoughts are 
theirs. 


MepiTaTIon (Leader) : 


We have thought of our family blessings. 
Let us turn our thoughts and prayers to 
those who suffer from broken family ties. 
I will mention the families of whom we are 
thinking. Will you think silently of them 
and then ask God to help and bless them? 

All over the earth theré are many who 
have lost the house in which they lived by 
bombing or shell fire. All the things that 
meant home are gone. (Moment of silence) 

In many lands the different members of the 
family have been separated. No one of them 
knows where the others are. The parents are 
anxious about children, the children about 
parents. (Moment of silence.) 

Many children know that their parents are 
in danger or held in camps. Older brothers 
and sisters of your age try to keep the family 
together. They need God’s help and ours. 
(Moment of silence) 

Some families are knowing the joy of re- 
union and the safe return of loved ones. We 
remember the parents and children liberated 
from internment camps. (Moment of silence) 

The relocation camps for our Japanese 
friends will soon be closed and the people 
are preparing to build new homes. Let us 
pray that families may be reunited and that 
they may find new homes where people are 
friendly and understand the great trouble 
these loyal citizens have gone through be- 
cause of their relationship to people with 
whom we are at war. (Moment of silence) 

Father, may the thought of these who 
both suffer and rejoice give us a deeper 
appreciation for our own homes and families. 
Help us not to be impatient with family con- 
trol nor intolerant of the ideas of our brothers 
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INTERMEDIATES AND 


A New Life-Story of Jesus for 
teen-age Boys and Girls 


JESUS 


The Carpenter's Son 
BY SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


“‘A modern interpretation of Jesus in a vivid, realistic 
style . . . It enables one to relive the strenuous days of 
the period of Jewish history in which Jesus grew up... 
One can feel the forces playing on and through his 
vigorous personality ...1 am making it required read- 
ing in my course on Religious Education of Adolescents, 
and will use it as a text in a new curriculum unit on the 
Life of Jesus.'"—-ERNEST J. CHAVE, University of Chicago 
Theological School. = Seg h aA 
“The story of Jesus is here retold simply, reverently, ian 


spiritually, as a modern man grasping the large outlines Beautifully illustrated by 
of that great religious drama of long ago would wish to CYRUS LE ROY BALDRIDGE 


mL. FAHS 


& SOPH! 


transmit it to the youth of our day for their guidance and with frontispiece and wrapper 
edification.”.—RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER, Cleveland, in three colors 
Ohio. $2.00 A COPY 

THE BEACON PRESS A Leader's Guide will be available 

very soon; price and publication date 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8 to be announced. 


A Promising New Vacation 
Church School Text 


OUR LIVING BOOK 


Faye DeBeck Flynt 


fi TEXT for Intermediates helps them to become interested 
in the Bible, and to understand it as a record of man’s 


experiences with God. | 
Boys and girls learn not only much of the Bible’s content, 
but study how it was written and preserved for us. 


Include this new Intermediate textbook in your order for 
Vacation Church School texts. 


Pupil’s Workbook for From Your Own Bookstore, 
OUR LIVING BOOK : 
only 25 cents each. or $1.25 Postpaid 


THE BETHANY (PRESS. ST#LOU LS 3-0. 


and sisters. May we be loyal members of May 13 
our families. Help each of us to see how THEME For THE Day: Thank God for Good 


we may help our families this week and all 
the weeks of our lives. Make us more con- Mothers F 

scious of God as a father and our family PRELUDE: “Lullaby” from Jocelyn 
relationship to thee, the Father God. For Worsnip Center: Use pictures of mothers 


Jesus’s sake, Amen. and children. If possible get photographs 

Sone Perriop: The committee have chosen of actual mothers and children, preferably 
some hymns which express the thought of in the congregation though not necessarily 
family love. (A member of the Committee in the department. Have at least one pic- 
will announce these and tell us why each ture of an old mother and one of a young 
one was chosen.) mother, 


Orrerinc: Music of last hymn, and the Cart Tro Worsuip: Let us give thanks for 


Doxology. : the care and affection which our own 
DIsMissaL TO CLAssEs: to medley of hymns mothers lavish upon us, and for the mothers 
just sung. of all the earth who ,in every place and 


every time have cared for and helped 

their children. 

PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: Have the worship 
committee work out a prayer to be given 
by one of the junior high students. 

Some Morners 1n Gop’s Worn: 

1. The first mother (Genesis 3:20) 

2. A woman whose name was changed 
when she became a mother. (Genesis 
17:15-16) 

3. Children bring joy to a mother. (Psalm 
113:9) 

4. Isaiah compares God’s love for us to a 
mother’s love. (Isaiah 66:13) 

5. A mother who stood by her son in his 
hardest experience. (John 19:25-27) 
Juntor HicH Cuorr: “I Would Be True,” 

with an explanation of the origin of this 

song as a tribute of one son to his mother. 

Perrop or Sones AND PoEMs: 

Have each class choose a hymn, a song or 
a poem which will bear out the spirit of the 
day. The song.may be a favorite of some well 
known mother or be about mother’s love. 
Some will want to contribute favorite poems 
about mothers. If possible, have one class 
prepare a poem or litany honoring the 
mothers of the department. This should be 
mimeographed and presented to each student 
as a gift from the department for his or her 
mother. In some instances the students will 
be able to prepare this in the form of a 
greeting card. 

Orrertnc: Melody of one of the songs used 
above. Prayer of dedication by a teacher. 

Leaver: I wish to close our celebration of 
Mother’s Day by reading you some verses 
from a chapter which reminds me of 
mothers. (Read selected verses from I 
Corinthians 13.) 

DISMISSAL TO CLASSES to. quiet music. 


May 20 


THEME FOR THE Day: A Christian Brother 
in Civil Strife : 

Worsuip Center: The Christian and na- 
tional flags with an open Bible placed 
between them. 

Pretupe: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

Catt To Worsuip: “The fruit of the Spirit— 
(Read Galatians 5:22-23) 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God!” 

Scripture Reapinc: Paul has given us a 
picture of the Christian knight who goes 
into the world to fight against evil. Let us 
read together Ephesians 6:10-18. 

Srory: 


r) 


Wearinc Curist’s ARMOR 

We have just read Paul’s description of 
the Christian soldier. Knights and armor 
seem very far away from us today but the 
courage that comes from wearing this armor 
is constantly in our midst. I want to tell you 
today about a Christian soldier who did not 
wear the uniform of Uncle Sam but who 
did wear the armor of which we just read. 

Earlier in this year twenty prisoners in 
Atlanta’s federal prison planned a revolt. 
They felt that they were being unjustly 
treated and that only force could remedy the 
conditions. In some way they obtained guns 
and when all was ready they overpowered 
four of the guards as hostages and fortified 
themselves in one of the prison buildings. 

Morgan Blake, a columnist on the Atlanta 
Journal, had come to the prison repeatedly 
to talk to the men about Christianity. All 
the prisoners had come to trust and respect 
him. These men were sure he would insist 
on fair play. After several days of success- 
fully defying the prison guards, they asked 
that Mr. Blake come to act as a go-between 
and arrange peace terms. 
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Mr. Blake came and fearlessly went out 
to the building which the rebellious men held. 
The mutineers told him that if he would 
publish their grievances in the Atlanta 
Journal and bring copies of that paper to 
them they would release the guards and 
would surrender to the authorities. Mr. Blake 
agreed and the next day he came again with 
- copies of his paper and the statement of the 
evils which had precipitated the revolt. The 
prisoners charged that the inmates did not 


have proper medical supervision, that re- - 


ligious services were not permitted reg- 

ularly, that white men who objected were 

quartered with Negroes, that . American 
prisoners were forced to live with Nazi sabo- 
teurs and spies, that the prisoners were de- 
nied certain rights of communication with 
the outside world, and that they were de- 
prived of adequate recreational facilities. 

Because Mr. Blake had proven his true 
brotherhood, he was able to bring an end to 
the revolt without loss of life and to help 
the men in the federal prison to gain better 
living conditions. He had merited their 
trust and the trust of the people of that 
city. He was able to make peace. 

Junior CHotr: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to 
Be True” 

PrayeER: by a teacher asking God to bless 
all who struggle to bring peace and free- 
dom within our land. 

Orrertne taken to melody of “Stand up, 
Stand up for Jesus,” followed by the Dox- 
ology. 

DisMissat To Crasses, “Stand up, Stand up 
for Jesus” 


May 27 


THEME FOR THE Day: Honoring Our Service 

Men and Women 
Worsuip Center: Use the two flags again. 

Place between them pictures of army and 

navy leaders, or pictures of the men and 

women in service who are related to the 
members of the department. 
PreLupe: “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Catt to Worsuip: Read the first stanza of 

“God of Our Fathers, Known of Old” by 

Kipling. 

Hymn: “Lord God of Hosts, Whose Mighty 

Hand” or other patriotic prayer hymn. 
ScripTuRE READING: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ “Loose the 
bonds of wickedness . . . . and undo the 
bonds of the yoke, let the oppressed go free 
. . . break every yoke.” “Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning and thy 
healing shall spring forth speedily; and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory 
of the Lord shall be thy reward.” 

SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE: : 


Leader: Today we honor those who serve us 
in all branches of our military forces. We 
honor those who in times past have given 
their lives for home and country. Jesus: said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Today others will join this great company 
of those who have given life for freedom 
and country. Let us pause for a moment 
of silence in their honor. (Moment of silence) 

We honor also those who serve us on 
land, sea and in the air. Several of our 
group have little messages from these men 
and women to share with us. 

(Here have short excerpts from letters of 
service men and women read. Have the 
committee go over them carefully beforehand 
so that the quotations will be to the point 
and of general interest.) 

In. 1860 William Whiting wrote a poem 
for the navy men of his day. The last stanza 
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was written with the thought of both army 

and navy. Let us sing stanzas one and four 

of this hymn. 

Hymn: “Eternal Father, Strong to Save” to 
tune, Melita 

Prayer: If possible have one class prepare 
a litany of honor for the service men and 
women. If not possible, have an older per- 
son express thanks and ask God’s strength 
for all those who serve in hard places this 
day. 

Junior CuHorr: “Great and Fair Is She, Our 
Land! or other patriotic selection. ; 

Orrerinc: Medley of patriotic airs. 


ology 
DismissaAL TO Ciasses: “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” 


Dox- 


1 Hymnal for American Youth. H. Augustine 
Smith, The Century Co., 1924. 
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For individual or group study. 


A study OF and not ABOUT 
the Book of books. 


Recommended by 
educational leaders 
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* * * For better preaching 
for better teaching 


The Abingdon 
BIBLE 
_ Commentary 


Not just a book but... 
A COMPLETE BIBLE LIBRARY 


Authoritative, authentic information concisely compiled by 


outstanding Bible scholars from the United States, Canada, 


England, Scotland, Wales, Australia, and India. Nothing 
is omitted to make this volume a complete and valuable 
reference book for all Bible students, preachers and teach- 


ers. Strictly up-to-date in its contents it has sacrificed no 


spiritual values or fundamental faith. Once you use it you 


will want to keep it handy all the time. 


Our stock is limited 
GET YOUR COPY NOW 


Only 
55 


At Your Bookstore 


1,452 pages 

Bound in blue cloth 
stamped in gold. With 
protective slipcase cover. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Percy E. Kohl* 
THEME FoR May: Building Within 


To the Leader 


Each of us makes some response to the 
glories of the heavens, carpeted landscapes, 
noble literature and splendid music. The 
Psalmist found something of his own humble 
worth when he considered the heavens the 
work of God, the moon and the stars a part 
of God’s great plan for the universe. Today 
poets and scientists still marvel, and grow 
larger for their wondering. Jesus gathered 
strength and courage for daily life by con- 
sidering the lilies of the field in all their 
splendor. A flower could still teach us what 
God and man are. George E. Woodberry 
once remarked that, “The language of lit- 
erature is the language of all the world, the 
expression of life.” Just so. We find mirrored 
there the vast ranges of personality, com- 
panions on our own adventure of life. “Seri- 
ous nations, all nations that can listen to 
the mandate of nature, have prized song and 
music as a vehicle for worship, for prophecy, 
and for whatsoever in them was Divine,” said 
Carlyle. And why not, since music has the 
power to stir each of us profoundly? 

The worship suggestions that follow are 
not easy. Each will take careful preparation 
and in cases considerable time to locate 
necessary materials. It is hoped the actual 
experience of the worship hour will be its 
own reward. 

May 6 
TuEME: The World of God and the Stars 


PRELUDE: Quartet—“The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High,” or Largo Movement, Sen- 
ata, Op. 10, No. 3, Beethoven 

Catt to Worsuip: (Read by six blended 
voices, three boys and three girls. LV— 
light voices; HV—heavy voices) 

LV. God is at the anvil, beating out the sun, 

Where the molten metal spills, 
At His forge among the hills 

He has hammered out the glory of a day 
that’s done. 


HV. God is at the anvil, welding golden 
bars; 
In the scarlet-streaming flame 
He is fashioning a frame 
For the shimmering silver beauty of the 
evening stars. 
Lew Sarett! 


ALL. God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in 
the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, 
I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in 
bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to 
God’s all complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I 
climb to His feet. 
Rosert Brownine in Saul 
Hymn: “Lord of All Being, Thorned Afar” 
Reaper: (Play softly, throughout this read- 


* Secretary-Director, Alabama Area, Disciples 
of Christ, Birmingham, Alabama. 

1 “God is at the anvil,’ by Lew Sarett. Used 
by permission of the author and of the pub- 
lisher, Henry Holt and Company. 
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ing the hymn, “God, Who Touchest Earth 

with Beauty.’’) 

Tue Gop BEHIND THE STARS 

God often seems behind the stars!—a 
hidden mystery far removed from our broken 
human scene. We are a scientific age, glory- 
ing in our conquest of the forces of nature, 
but not deeply concerned to know him who 
orders the forces of nature. What we want 
to know most of all is the God behind the 
stars. 

Part of our difficulty has been the worship 
of a little god, a god we have created in 
our own image with the weaknesses and 
frailities of our kind. That may be our 
god but it can never be the God behind the 
stars. We need to recapture a sense of the 
holiness of God. To stand outside some 
night, aware of our broken human scene, 
and then to look up at the stars and to know 
that there is a God, holy and altogether good, 
behind the stars, is to want to be other than 
we are and to feel a deep confidence that 
goodness will abide through it all. 

There is another sense in which God is 
“the God behind the stars.” God is the God 
who made the stars! He is the power that 
marches through the Universe. We stand in 
awe and wonder before the orderly proces- 
ses of nature. Tides still ebb and flow twice 
in twenty-four hours, the rivers still run to 
the sea, and the stars still move in their 
courses and the pageantry of the seasons is 
a never-ending source of wonderment. We 
stand in awe and reverence before the God 
of natural law and power. 

What our age desperately needs to do is 
to become aware of the God of moral law. 
Goodness and power are one. The God who 
orders the courses of the stars is the God of 
justice, goodness and truth. It is our con- 
viction that history reveals the moral laws 
of God. We believe that God is not mocked, 
that whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. It is a hard truth but it is a fact. 
As one writer put it, “Man must conform to 
the righteousness of God or his unrighteous- 
ness will separate him from God, and that 
separation will be misery, frustration and 
death.” The God behind the stars by his 
very nature must inevitably pass judgment 
upon selfishness, hate and greed. 

And now we come to the thing we want 
most to say. In the deepest sense the God 
behind the stars is not a stranger God. At 
the center of our religion is the face of 
Jesus Christ. It is our faith that the God 
of mystery, power and righteousness is the 
God of love revealed in Jesus Christ. He is 
revealed in Jesus as the seeking God, the 
forgiving God. He is the Father who wel- 
comes home the wayward son; he is the 
shepherd-hearted God who leaves the ninety 
and nine in the fold and goes in search of 
the one that is lost. God is like that! 

The God behind the stars is the God who 
suffers with us. Think of what our sins 
mean to the God who died on the cross! How 
can anyone be aware of such sacrificial love 
and not feel penitent? Sin not only separ- 
ates us from God, it breaks the heart of God. 
We need to take a long look at the cross, 
for in its deep mystery is revealed the love 
of God. Why the God behind the stars came 
down to earth to die for us we do not fully 
comprehend, but we know he did. Surely 
it makes all of us want to be clean of heart 
and pure of mind. It causes us to say, “God 
is merciful to me a sinner,” to want to 
give the God behind the stars a sanctuary 
in our hearts. 

Eucene C. BEacH? 
Soro: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 
Scripture: Isaiah 40:12-17 


2 From a sermon by Eugene C. Beach. Used by 
permission of author, 


Prayer Hymn: “Now the Day Is Over” 
(Sung by a quartet) 


May 13 


Tueme: The Grandeur of Nature 

To the Leader: This service consists of 
meditations based on pictures of mountains, 
trees, and flowers. It will be most effective 
if these pictures can be projected, in color. 
Such subjects are found in 2 x 2 Kodakrome 


slides, and in many glass slides. They may 


be borrowed from some public libraries. 
Order through your denominational book 
store. If it is not possible to use projected 
pictures, large wall pictures of these sub- 
jects, well lighted, will serve. 

Arrange the screen or first picture as 
a worship center. Let the department mem- 
bers assemble outside the worship room, en- 
tering during the processional. All who are 
to participate should be in their places. 
Observe the rule of silence as the group 
enters. 


PRocEsSIONAL: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

MoMENT OF SILENCE 

Picture: A picture of mountains, preferably 
colored. 

LeapEer: Let us thank God for mountains, 
even as did the Psalmist who said: (Read 
Psalm 121:1,2) 

READING: 

Wuo Has Known Heicuts 

Who has known heights and depths, shall 
not again 

Know peace—not as the calm heart knows 

Low ivied walls; a garden close; 

The old enchantment of a rose. 

And though he tread the humble ways of 
men, 

He shall not speak the common tongue again. 


Who has known heights, shall bear forever- 
more 

An incommunicable thing 

That hurts his heart, as if a wing 

Beat at the portals, challenging: 

And yet—lured by the gleam his vision 
wore— 

Who once has trodden stars seeks peace no 
more. 

Author Unknown 

Soto: “How Beautiful Upon The Moun- 
tains,” by Stainer, or “The Gray Hills 
Taught Me Patience,” by Cross, Stebbins?. 

MoMENT OF SILENCE 

Picture: A picture of trees 

Leaver: Let us thank God for trees. It was 
no simple accident that caused Isaiah to 
sing—(Read Isahiah 55:12-13). None but 
a just God could have planted pines, that 
stand “heads up and honest on the hill.” 


READING: 


The God of trees is God of Beauty too, 
For He has planted poplar, fir and yew. 
Old apple trees, gnarled, stooped in every 
bough, 

Plain, homely, kind and comforting, 

Are symbols unto me, O Lord, that Thou 
Hold’st friendliness a precious thing. 

And yet tall redwoods by a western sea 
Proclaim Thee God of might and dignity. 


Who has known trees and failed to glimpse 
Thy face? 
Is there a human heart so blind? 
Each Mount of Olives is Thy dwelling place: 
In every woods Thou art enshrined, - 
Thy seasoned faithfulness since Time begun 
Is in the cedar trees of Lebanon. 
I thank Thee, Lord of vast eternities 
That Thou art also God of earth-bound 
trees. 
BARKER 


3 American Student Hymnal, The Appleton- 
Century Company. ‘ 
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Speciat ANTHEM: “The Green Cathedral” 

MomeEnNT OF SILENCE 

Picture: A picture of a flower or flowers. 
Use a tinted picture of a lily if possible. 

Leaper: Let us thank God for flowers for 
consider that it was Jesus who said: “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field. Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

Reapine: “Consider The Lilies,” by William 
C. Gannett, in Hill’s The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry, or 

CHILDREN AND FLOWERS 
You ask me, friend, what best I love 
In life’s most blissful hours, 
When earth is bright as heavens above— 
I children love, and flowers. 
I know no gem of greater worth 
In this fair world of ours 
Than flowers, children of the earth 
And children, earth’s fair flowers. 


You ask me, friend, what I love best 
In life’s autumnal hours, 
When hearts, like nature, long to rest— 
I children love, and flowers. 
The deepest joy sent from above 
To cheer this world of ours 
Are flowers, emblems of God’s love, 
And children, love’s pure flowers.* 
Puitie M. Raskin 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
SHort Appress: Beauty of character can 
rival beauty of nature. 
Hymn: “This Is My Father's World” 
PRAYER 


May 20 


THEME: The World of Literature 
CALL: 
Hear the voice of the Bard, 
Who present, past and future sees; 
Whose ears have heard 
The Holy Word 
That walked among the ancient trees. 
Wititiam BLAKE 
Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate” 


Scripture: Selected verses from Psalm 119 


PRAYER: 

O God, who hast made of one flesh all 
nations to dwell upon the earth, and who by 
thy son Jesus Christ has broken down the 
walls of partition between Jew and Gentile, 
slave and free, Greek and barbarian; stir 
our hearts, we pray thee, with the great 
thoughts of each race accumulated through 
the centuries. Cast from us our easy satis- 
faction with the less than the best. Open 
our minds to an appreciation of great lit- 
erature and charge our wills with the de- 
sire to appropriate something of its grandeur 
within our lives. Amen 
READINGS: 

Tue BiBLe 1s GREAT LITERATURE 

Of all literature the Bible is supreme. 
Professor Maclagen calls it “a standing and 
an astonishing miracle.” He goes on to say, 
“Written, fragment by fragment, throughout 
the course of fifteen centuries, under differ- 
ent states of society, and in different lan- 
guages, by persons of the most opposite tem- 
pers, talents, and conditions, learned and 
unlearned, prince and peasant, bond and 
free; cast into every form of instructive com- 
position and good writing, history, prophecy, 
poetry, allegory, emblematic representation, 
judicious interpretation, -literal statement, 
precept, example, proverbs, disquisition, 
epistle, sermon, prayer—in short all rational 
shapes of human discourse; and _ treating, 
moreover, of subjects not obvious, but most 
difficult;—its authors are not found, like 


4 From Songs of a Wanderer, Copyrighted 
{917 by the Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pa. 


April, 1945 


From the Garden of Eden 
to the Isle of Patmos... 


all the beloved Bible characters walk, talk, 
and live again for young and old alike.»The 
illustrations alone are worth the price. 


THE STORY of the 
CUM eno a 


At Your Bookstore Abingdon-Cokesbury 


ONLY 
#05 


other writers, contradicting one another upon 
the most ordinary matters of fact and opin- 
ion, but are at harmony upon the whole of 
their sublime and momentous scheme.” 


GreAT LITERATURE Is INSPIRED 


Great literature is always inspired. Builded 
upon the eternal verities of the soul, it finds 
its inspiration in those Christian lessons de- 
signed to ennoble character. Powell has well 
emphasized this fact when he said, “I read 
in Shakespeare of the majesty of the moral 
law, in Victor Hugo the sacredness of child- 
hood, in Tennyson, the ugliness of hypoc- 
risy, in George Eliot the supremacy of duty, 
in Dickens the divinity of kindness, and in 
Ruskin the dignity of service. Irving teaches 
me the lesson of cheerfulness. Hawthorne 
shows me the hatefulness of sin. Longfellow 
gives me the soft, tranquil music of hope. 
Lowell makes us feel that we must give our- 
selves to our fellow men. Whittier sings to 
me of divine Fatherhood and human brother- 
hood. These are Christian lessons. Who in- 
spired them? Of whose character are they the 
ultimate analysis? Jesus Christ is back of 
them all. Who put it into the heart of Martin 
Luther to nail those theses on the church 
door of Wittenberg?. Who stirred and fired 
the soul of Savonarola? Who thrilled and 
electrified the soul of John Wesley?” 
Hymn: “Lord and Saviour, True and Kind” 
LEADER: 

YoutnH’s Pxian5 

Literature embodies the ideals of the race. 
From the printed page we can catch the in- 
spiration of these ideals and reflect them 
in our life. It shall be our purpose to be 
at home in all lands and all ages; to count 
nature a familiar acquaintance and art an 
intimate friend; to gain a standard for the 
appreciation of other men’s work and the 
criticism of our own; to carry the keys of 
the world’s library in our pocket and feel 
its resources behind our every task; to make 
hosts of friends among the men of our own 
age who are to be the leaders in all walks 
of life; to lose ourself in generous enthu- 
siams and to cooperate with others for com- 
mon ends; to learn manners from students 
who are gentlemen and form character under 
teachers who are Christian. 


TaLk: An address on literature given by a 
guest speaker, a book review, or a shar- 
ing together of favorite poems, books and 
plays. 

Hymn: “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 


May 27 


THEME: The World of Music 

To the Leader: Music can be appreciated 
only when heard. Plan your meeting very 
carefully, to give your group an opportunity 
to hear some good music. Make your setting 
for the service as attractive as possible. 


5 Suggested by a statement by Dr. Hyde, one 
time president of Bowdoin College. 


Catt to WorsHIP: 

Devotion borrows Music’s tone, 

And Music took Devotion’s wing; 

And like the bird that hails the sun, 

They soar to heaven, and soaring, sing. 

(The Hermit of St. Clement’s Wall) 
Leaper’s IntropucTION: A wealth of ma- 
terial is to be found in Christ and the 

Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus. The fol- 

lowing quotation from an unknown au- 

thor is reproduced there on page 19: 

I Am Music 

“Servant and master am I; servant of 
those dead, and master of those living. 
Through me spirits immortal speak the mes- 
sage that makes the world weep, and laugh, 
and wonder, and worship. 

“T tell the story of love, the story of 
hate; the story that saves, and the story 
that damns. I am the incense upon which 
prayers float to Heaven. I am the smoke 
which palls over the field of battle where 
men lie dying with me on their lips. 

“T am close to the marriage altar, and 

(Continued on page 32) 


Now— 
FAMILY 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
now offers hospital benefits to both 
the member and his family. This new 
service is added to Health and Ac- 
cident policies and reimburses you for 
hospital and nursing expense. 


<—— 


Investigate this great new service today. 
No Obligation—No Agent to call. 
Just send in the coupon. 


Sa ess Be cede ee re a a a 4 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union ' 
100-R West Franklin, | 

Minneapolis 4, Minn. : 

Please send me information on your : 
family hospital reimbursement plan as | 
announced in the International Journal 1 
of Religious Education for April 1945. H 
I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 


POCLGSEN ci iiciait hata anal tns ais) eos alah aol aks 
Birthdate 


ee et eS oS SY cs 


Denomination 


Membership open to clergymen and others 
engaged full time in religious work. 
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It?s the happy combination of— 


Supervised class study 


Bible stories which give reality to Old and New 
Testament settings and characters, and the 


Variety of interesting notebook work and simple 
related activities 


that’s the key to successful use of the 
following series of workbooks in Vacation 
Church Schools, Weekday Schools of Reli- 
gious Education, as well as in Sunday 
Schools 


Bible Books for 
Girls and Boys 


A Series of Eight Texts for Grades 3 and 4 


Lesson Topics in Lesson Topics in Children approximately eight and nine years of age 
WONDERS OF GOD USING THE BIBLE 
1. Wonders of God in the Out of Doors. 1. The Most Important Book. R WY R K K 
2. Wonder Songs of the Out of Doors. 2. The Four Stories of Jesus. JUNIO BIBLE Oo BOO Ss 
3. Wonders of God in Light and Sound. 3. Old, Old Stories Jesus Knew. A Series of Fourteen Texts for Grades 4,5 and 6 
4. Adventures in Using Light and Sound. 4. Old Songs Jesus Knew. 
5. Wonders of God in Common Things. 5. New Stories Jesus Knew. 
6. God’s Partner. 6. The Story of David. Workbooks, 24 cents each 
7. Wonders of God in Human Courage. 7. Great Ideas Jesus Studied. di 9 . 
8. Seeing with the Mind and Heart. 8. A Time for Remembering. Leader’s Guides, some 18 cents and some 25 cents 
9. Wonders of God in Laws of Health. 9. Paul, a Follower of Jesus. 
10. Sharing the Treasure with the World. 10. Messages from Followers of Jesus. Send for descriptive circular introducing these two series 
11. Wonders of God in Human Love. 11. How We Can Use Our Bibles. 
12. Helping to Make God’s Plan for People Work. 12. When We Plan for Worship. 
13. Wonders of God Within Ourselves. 13. How Well Do You Remember? 


One of the popular workbooks One of the popular workbooks THE PILGRIM PRESS 


for Vacation Church Schools in for Vacation Church Schools in 
the Bible Book for Girls and the Junior Bible Workbook 14 Beacon St. 19 S. LaSalle St, 


B Ss . Ss s 
MR bleh sete wn 2 Boston 8, Mass. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Local Church Holds a Camp 
; (Continued from page 7) 

spirit of unity and loyalty developed among them. They 
took a new pride in their church. Out of the campers 
came the leaders of our youth division. 

Many of the older young people were employed during 
the summer months, but they, too, wanted a camp experi- 
. ence. They resorted to a week-end camp held early in Sep- 

tember in a beautiful spot owned by the Y.M.C.A. This 
w/e group, following the suggestions of the camping committee, 

. ‘ “ sought to make their retreat a training period. During the 
TELL M Ie : ; week-end outing they held discussions on the program of 
. their department and had visiting leaders address them on 

possibilities of further development. The results were most 


ABO UT J ES U S gratifying both to the youth leaders and to the church as 
a whole. 


By Mary Alice Jones As a result of the experience of this local church a num- 

ber of other congregations in the city took up camping as 

Ilnstrated by Pelugie Doane a part of their programs of religious education and last 

YOUR CHILD’S natural questions about Jesus year there was discussion of the desirability of purchasing 

are answered simply and wisely through every- a camp site jointly, be used by all in turn. 

day situations within his understanding and Our experience would lead us to make these sugges- 
interest. Little children love to look at the tions: The church that sponsors a camp should provide 
beautiful full-color illustrations while they its youth with a camping experience that is as rich and 
listen to the story. $2.00 enjoyable as any other group or organization offers. 
Also by Mary Alice Jones Leadership should be carefully selected with the under- — 


standing that their responsibilities are strenuous and de- 


TELL ME ABOUT GOD manding. The best materials obtainable should be ob- 


. tained for the planning of an effective program. The plan- 
Illustrated by Pelagic Doane $2.00 ning should be purposeful and well defined, and results 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. © New York © CHICAGO © San Francisco should be conserved in the week by week activities of the 
local church. 
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Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 


giving information on various sides of 


current social issues. 


A. Labor 


Child Manpower after Three Years of War. 
Summary of the Annual Report for the 
Year Ending September 30, 1944. New 
York 16, National Child Labor- Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, 1944. 11 p. Free. 

Democracy in Trade Unions. New York 
10, American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, 1944. 19 p. $.10. 

The Long Road, Fortieth Anniversary Re- 
port of the National Child Labor Committee. 
New York 16, National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 1944. 56 p. 


Limited quantities free. : 

The I. L. O. at Work, No. 4: The Phil- 
adelphia Conference. Washington 6, D. C., 
International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, 
1944, 24 p. Free. 

“The Pittsburgh Religion and Labor Con- 
ference.” Information Service. November 18, 
1944. New York 10, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue. $.05. 


B. Minority Problems 


Booty, Gracia D. How Can We Help 
Japanese American Evacuees? New York 
10, Home Missions Council of North Ameri- 
ea, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1944. 12 p. $.05 
each; $3 per 100. 

BrickMAN, WILLIAM. A Guide to the 
Study of Anti-Semitism. St. Louis 1, Jewish 
Coordinating Council, 1305 Chemical Build- 
ing, 1944. Mimeographed, 26 p. 

McWitiams, Carey. Minority Groups in 
the United States. Reprinted from ORT 
Economic Review, August 1944. New York 
16, American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, 1944. 28 p. Free. 


@ Semi-Annual Report, July 1 to December 


31, 1943, War Relocation Authority. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of the Interior, 
War Relocation Authority, 1944--:90 p. 
Single copies free. 

WerisicerR, Kenpatt. Background for 
Brotherhood. New York 17, Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, 1944. 31 p. $.30. 


C. The Returning Veteran 


“Counseling the Veterans.” Community 
Plans for Adjustment Service Centers. 
Adult Education Journal, October 1944. $.50. 

A Program for the Education of Returning 
Veterans. Washington 6, D. C., Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, 1944. 40 p. $.10. 

Reception and Treatment. When They 
Come Home, Pamphlet No. 1. Eleven Mil- 
lion Service Men, Twenty Million War 
W orkers. When They Come Home, Pamphlet 
No. 2. New York 16, National Lutheran 
Council, 231 Madison Avenue, 1944. 5 p. 
Single copies free; 10 or more, $.05 each. 

Wiike, Haroxp. The Church and Return- 
ing Service Personnel: No. 4, Welcoming 


the Wounded. Published by Federal Council 
April, 1945 


: Where are the facts? 


of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Christian Commission for Camp and De- 
fense Communities, National Council of the 
Service Men’s Christian League. New York 
10, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1944. 20 p. $.10; 
quantity rates. 


D. World Order 


Apter, Hans. “Financing the Postwar 
World.” Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin College, 
1944. 8 p. $.10. 


CHAMBERLIN, WitL1AM Henry. A Durable 
Peace in Europe. New York 10, Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, 1944. 79 p. $.20; quantity 
rates. 

“Christian Principles of Social and Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction.” Information Service, 
December 30, 1944. New York 10, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue. 6 p. $.10. 

“Dumbarton Oaks Agreements.” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, November 1944, No. 405. 
16 p. $.05. ‘ 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, A Com- 
parison with the League of Nations Covenant. 
New York 18, United Nations Educational 
Campaign, 8 West 40th Street, 1944. 4 p. 
Single copies free. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: The En- 
forcement of Peace. Problem XVIII. Boston 
8, Universities Committee on Post-War In- 
ternational Problems, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
December 1944. 39 p. $.05. 

EICHELBERGER, CLARK M. Proposals for 
the United Nations Charter. What Was Done 
at Dumbarton Oaks. New York 18, Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West 40th Street, October 1944. 32 p. 
$.10. 

Heatu, Cart and Marwick, W. H. To- 
wards a Christian Peace. New York 25, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broad- 
way, 1944. 40 p. $.25. 

Hupson, Mantey O. “The International 
Law of the Future.” International Concilia- 
tion, December 1944, No. 406. 68 p. $.05. 

HucuHan, Jessie WaALtAce. New Leagues 
for Old: Blueprints or Foundations? New 
York 7, Plowshare Press, 5 Beekman Street, 
1945. 32 p. $.15. 

Ketior, Frances and DomKer, Martin. 
Arbitration in International Controversy. New 
York 18, Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40th Street (also 
American Arbitration Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20), 1944. 101 p. 
$.25. 


Eastern Asia. New York 10, Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, 1944. 79 p. $.20. 

Learning About—Education and the Peace. 
For leaders of high school youth. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1944. 40 p. 
$.10. 

Mayer, Mitton. Conscience and the Com- 
monwealth. Anvil Booklet No. 2. New York 


Lamorr, Wituts. A Durable Peace in 


7, Plowshare Press, 5 Beekman Street, 1944. 
32 p. $.15. 

Memorandum of the Washington Dinner 
on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposal. National 
Policy Memoranda, Number 34. Washington 
4, National Policy Committee, 1202 Na- 
tional Press Building, 1944. 29 p. $.25. 

A Message to the Churches. From the 
National Study Conference on The Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 16-19, 1945. New York 10, 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
1945. 16 p. $.10; quantity rates. 

Post-War Relations with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Problem XV, Sum- 
mary of the Reports of 34 Cooperating 
Groups. Mimeographed. Boston, Universi- 
ties’ Committee on Post-War International 
Problems, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 1944. 8 p. 
$.05. 

“The Relation of the Church to the War 
in the Light of the Christian Faith.” Twenty- 
six of America’s outstanding Christian 
scholars speak in a time of global war to 
their fellow men about the Church, its 
gospel, its relation to individuals, groups, 
nations and the changing world of society. 
Social Action, December 15, 1944. 77 p. 
$.25. 


SnaveLty, Guy E. “Compulsory Military 
Training.” School and Society, December 
9, 1944. $.15. 

STERNBERG, Harry. Eleven Fundamentals 
for the Organization of Peace, in Pictures. 
New York 18, Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, 1944. 
18 sp. 39.29. 

The United Nations and Non-Self Govern- 
ing Peoples. A Plan for Trusteeship. New 
York 18, Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, December 
1944. 8 p. 

“Universities Committee on Post-War In- 
ternational Problems. Summaries of Re- 
ports .of Cooperating Groups: International 
Economic Collaboration, Education and 
World Peace, Colonies and Dependent Areas, 
International Protection of Individual 
Rights.” International Conciliation, Novem- 
ber 1944, No. 405. 52 p. $.05. 

WitHers, Witttam. Public Debt and 
Taxation in the Postwar World. New York 


3, League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19th Street, 1945. 32 p. $.15. 
E. Miscellaneous 
Duties, JouHn Foster. “Achievement 


Spells Opportunity.” Social Progress, Janu- 
ary 1945. 

Heuer, Rosert. Strengthening the Con- 
gress. Planning Pamphlets No. 39. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st Street, Northwest, January 
1945. 41 p. $.25. 

Hitt, Reusen. Love and Marriage in 
Wartime and After. New York 17, Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1944. 34 p. 
$.15; quantity rates. 

Lerrico, RutH and Buett, Brapiey. Social 
Work and the Joneses. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 97. New York 20, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1944. 
31 p. $.10; quantity rates. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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New Books 


- American Education Under Fire 


By V. R. Thayer. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. 193 p. $2.00. 

If books are an indication, American edu- 
cation is going through one of its most 
critical periods in our history. The rise of 
the Progressive Education Movement, the 
vast expansion of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, the depression and changes in our 
maturing society, had set up tensions which 
have been heightened by the war. The strug- 
gle for control is on. Among the contenders 
are those who would save democracy and 
those who fear it; those who would put 
more trust in scientific method and those who 
deplore our irust in it; those who put their 
faith in the enlightened, disciplined indi- 
vidual and those who see individualism as 
inadequate and even disruptive in modern 
society. 

Perhaps the most important impact upon 
our education has been made by what we 
have witnessed in totalitarian countries. 
While we deplore Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism, we cannot help being enamored 
of their effective educational methods. 
“Why,” we ask, “cannot we teach democracy 
and ‘our way of life,’ as effectively?” Behind 
that question, so apparently logical and 
reasonable, lurks a great danger. The surest 
way to destroy democracy is to regiment 
education according to some one theory of 
what democracy is and how it must be 
achieved. 

Dr. Thayer sees this danger. He belongs 
to the protagonists of progressive education, 
though he sees its limitations and abuses 
and proposes correctives. He is opposed 
to the Hutchins “education for freedom” 
school of thought and his critique of this 
so-called “liberal education,” with its return 
to classicism, is devastating. ; 

This is the most important part of the 
book. The “education for freedom” move- 
ment, capitalizing on the faults of our 
educational system and the mistakes of 
progressive educators, is an appeal to reac- 
tion. The extremist “free enterprisers,” those 
who oppose “frills” in education, those who 
favor a utilitarian education for the masses, 
those who put their faith in verbalization, 
furnish strong support for a movement that 
seems singularly misnamed, to say the least. 

In the chapter on “A Free Man’s Faith,” 
Dr. Thayer gives the heart of his educational 
philosophy. It places high valuation upon 
man and his capacity for progress. It would 
exalt man by making him master of his own 
fate. It holds that the best education results 
from participation in the common life; that 
home, school and community together edu- 
cate. It is opposed in large measure to 
“Sndoctrination.” We in Christian educa- 
tion need to know that Dr. Thayer looks 
askance at religion in public education as 
being imposed in the first place by those 
who fear change, and as inevitably leading 
to sectarian and divisive influences. The 
social gospel was hopeful; the return to 
orthodoxy a backward step as far as 
Protestant influence on education is con- 
cerned. 
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This is a book very well worth reading. 
While convincingly stating his own theory, 
the author is fair in stating the case of the 
opposition and meeting the issues. He seems 
to see the issues clearly. He is concerned 
not for a theory but for education in a free 
society. He can see the faults in American 
education. But he knows its strength, too, 
and fears the attacks now being made upon 
it. 

We believe that every Christian educator 
ought to read this book and others like it. 
The church has a tremendous stake in the 
kind and quality of public education in 
America in the years of testing just ahead. 


H. J. S. 
“The Way of Worship 

By Scott Francis Brenner. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 200 p. $2.00. 


Dr. Brenner, pastor of St. Paul’s (Evan-. 


gelical and Reformed) Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, believes that the present day 
interest in liturgy found in all Protestant 
communions and the new regard for the 
ecumenical church can be mutually reenforc- 
ing. Only as the church recovers a common 
worship, the historic liturgy, will it discover 
a common faith. The Book of Common 
Prayer (Episcopal), The Book of Common 
Worship (Presbyterian), The Book of Com- 
mon Order (United Church of Canada,), The 
Common Service Book (Lutheran), the 
Book of Worship (Evangelical and Re- 
formed) and others are seen as essentially 
faithful to this historic liturgy which would 
reinstate the Lord’s Supper as the principal 
Sunday service. Christian worship in its 
fullest is a ministry both of the Word 
(preaching) and the Sacrament. 

Many readers of the Journal will look in 
vain for the familiar writers on church wor- 
ship (Sperry, Von Ogden Vogt, Palmer, 
Sclater and the rest), but will find instead a 
reliance upon such leaders of liturgical 
revival as Bishop Gore, John Nevin, Evelyn 
Underhill, and Percy Dearmer. The whole 
book is an eloquent and deeply devotional 
plea for the recovery of catholic worship. 
And if the argument fails to convince, one 
will still respond to the intense spiritual tone 
of the writing. Here, for example, is his de- 
scription of worship, “Worship is what 
happens when a good man becomes fully 
aware of the presence and purpose of God.” 

GBs 1K: 


Earth Might Be Fair 


By Richard S. Emrich. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 112 p. $1.50. 

I started to give this little book a quick 
appraisal and ended by spending hours with 
it. It is a thoughtful and beautifully written 
study of the nature of man and of the 
doctrine of God. It considers the paradox 
of man’s greatness and his baseness. It 
shows how and why he fails and points 
his way to redemption through “becoming a 
new creature.” 

Not the least value of this book is the 
wealth of reference and quotation through 
which the author’s wide scholarship is man- 


ifested. There are frequent references to 
Brunner, Berdyaev, Niebuhr, Kierkegaard, 
Bailie, and many others. Though these 
references will delight the student they are 
used to illumine rather than simply to create 
an air of profoundness. They do not detract 
from the readability or clarity of the book for 
those not acquainted with these scholars. 
Dr. Emrich’s thinking has been greatly in- 
fluenced by von Hugel, on whom he is 
an authority. 

This is a book for Lenten reading, devo- 
tional in spirit and theological in content. 
It deserves wide attention. 

Hsg.S: 


Highroads of the Universe 


By J. Glover Johnson. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 316 p. $2.50. 

In this introduction to a Christian philoso- 
phy of religion, we have the product of six 
years of teaching by the Chaplain of the Mt. 
Hermon School for Boys. The highroads 
surveyed lead through the realm of science, 
across the domain of the spirit and along 
the provinces of social understanding. 
Written for the use and study of thoughtful 
prep school boys, the book should be used 
widely by leaders of young people, to say 
nothing of those adults who would like to 
be introduced to some of the persistent 
problems of religion. Here is a sampling 
from one chapter, “Why Evil?”: “Do we 
know how evil got into the world?” “Should 
we blame God for evil?” “Is there a relation 
between individual evil and corporate evil?” 
“Has Jesus any light to give us on this age- 
old problem?” 

Dr. Johnson displays an intimacy with 
the more recent findings of the sciences, 
physical, biological, and social. He is ac- 
quainted intimately enough with theological 
thought to choose wisely the interpretations 
of the Christian life which have most value 


_ for moderns. < 


G. E. K. 


Marriage and Family Relationships 


By Robert G. Foster. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 314 p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of family life 
and relationships from the personal traits 
and backgrounds involved to the family 
issues presented by wartime. The major 
divisions are “Personal Development in Re- 
lation to Marriage,” “The Immediate Prelude 
to Marriage,” “Evolving a Satisfactory 
Family Life,” “The Family and a Democratic 
Society.” There are frequent case illustra- 
tions. The treatment is readable and non- 
technical and is addressed to young people 
of post-high school age. Helps for using the 
book as a text are provided. 
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/According to Paul 


By Harris Franklin Rall. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 272 p. $2.75. 

Paul is seen in this book as one whose 
understanding of the Gospel is very close 
to that of Jesus. He did not change the 
nature of the Christian faith. 
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Where Paul developed the implications 
of the good news for the Greek and Roman 
world, the expansions were as inevitable as 
they were consistent. Perhaps Paul’s theolog- 
ical thought can never be made easy. But 
Dr. Rall has written lucidly about the 
thought of this man whose influence down 
_ through Christian history has been second 
only to that of his Lord. 

Ganik, 


Quaker Meditations, Number Two 


By Cecil E. Haworth. Richmond, Indiana, 
Friends Publication Board, 1944. 104 p. 
$.35. 

Daily meditations for thirteen weeks by 
prominent leaders among the Friends. While 
suggested for family use, they are not 
adapted to families in which there are 
children and are primarily valuable for in- 
dividual use. Each meditation consists of a 
scripture verse or a passage and interpreta- 
tions, a selection of poetry and a closing 
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Religious Book-of-the-Month 
for March— 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


by J. Paul Williams 
Associate Professor of Religion, Mount Holyoke College 


“Raises fundamental questions about the place of religion in 
education in America..... 
“Examines historically the role of the school as well as the church 
in teaching religion. .... 
“Makes a critical estimate of the present situation. .... 
“Offers concrete proposals for strengthening all agencies and 
developing a statesmanlike community-wide program appropriate 
to a democracy.” 

: Paul M. Limbert, Ph.D. 


Secretary, Committee on Christian Emphasis 


prayer. While of course embodying the and Method, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
Quaker point of view, they are not in any 
sense denominational and are worthy of $2.50 


widespread use. 
H. Cc. M. 


Many Creeds, One Cross 


By Christopher E. Storrs. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 154 p. $1.75. 
The thesis of the book is stated in the 
title. There are many religions with much 
good in most of them. But measured against 
the Christian faith there is not one worthy 
to be compared to the faith whose symbol 
is a sign of self-sacrifice and uncalculating 
love. Serious students of world religions 
will not find new material in this book. 
But the general reader will find it an in- 
teresting introduction. The author is the 
Anglican Archdeacon of Northam, Western 
Australia. 
GE KS 


When Blue Stars Turn to Gold 


By Roy A. Burkhart. Copies may be 
secured from 1320 Cambridge  Blvd., 
Columbus, Ohio. 32 p. 

With true pastoral insight Dr. Burkhart 
interprets the resources of the Christian 
parent and wife for facing the bereavement 
of a loved one lost in action. The treatment 
is concrete for it is based on a particular 
situation. The interpretation of the Chris- 
tian’s solace and hope are of general ap- 
plication. An ideal gift for a pastor to 
present to the bereaved family: 

H. C. M. 


Additional Books Received 


EpucATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PHI- 


\ 


NEWS FROM NORTH OF THE NILE 
by Paul Harris, Jr. 


A widely known and highly esteemed counselor of youth presents 
the Bible to young people and new readers as contemporary 
news. Ingeniously he uses simulated newspaper clippings to 
announce epoch-shaping events and introduce great characters of 
the Bible, thus whetting the reader’s appetite for more and 
leading him directly to the Scriptural records. Mr. Harris also 
tells how the total Bible came to be and about its various 
translations. $1.50 


BIBLE QUESTION BEE 
Paul N. Elbin 


“A stimulus to Bible study, this book of more than a thousand 
questions covers a wide variety of subjects ranging from a section 
on ‘What happened next?’ for the very young to “The Encyclo- 
pedia Quizzes,’ and “The Bible and the Poets,’ puzzlers for adults, 
—a valuable aid for parents, pastors, and teachers in making 
Bible teaching more interesting.” Presbyterian Tribune 

$1.25 

AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Popular Editions of Useful Books 
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LOSOPHY OF HENRI Bercson. By Mother The Poems Victorious 

a yy. e 2 e 
Mary Bernard Bonhomme. Washington, The Master Book with Power Living 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944. of Humorous to Strengthen by 
208 p. This survey of the philosophy of Illustrations the Soul E. STANLEY JONES 
Bergson, the noted French philosopher, finds A carefully selected mint No matter how many Daily readings with a 
it im harmony with many trends in modern of 1,620 humorous stories other books of poetry you three-fold use: private de- 
secular education but not adequate for and 414 sparkling epigrams. may own—here is one you votions, group study, odd- 


Alphabetically ‘arranged with will use! 1,348 quotable 
a cross-index guide to more and inspirational poems un- 
than 500 subjects. ‘‘Whole- der 25 major classifications. 
some and usable before any “An 
group.’’—Christian Advocate. ministers, teachers, etc.’’— 
Compiled by Lgewin B. Christian Standard. 


moment straight _ reading. 
“Out of as devoted and he- 
roic an experience as that 
ever-present help to of any man _ now living, 
Stanley Jones has minted 
the gold of his thought.’”’— 


Catholic education in that it does not rest 
on the triple super-human foundation of 
philosophy, revelation, and tradition. 

Git Dopps, THE Fiyinc Parson. By Mel 
Larson. Chicago 13, The Evangelical Beacon, 


INEOUUEULEOQRAEUNEUSUAGSAEAALEANEUACAUOSOAE AU 


WILLIAMS. Compiled by JAMEs Mupce. New York Herald-Tribune. 
4211 N. Hermitage Avenue, 1945. 96 p. $1.25. 
*In Spire or Att. By Archer Wallace. Each $439 at your bookstore = 
*To be reviewed. MMMM )~ ABINGDON-COKESBURY MMM 
April, 1945 3 
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The Child and 
the Emperor 


By Prince HUBERTUS 
zu LOEWENSTEIN 


A simple, reverent story of 
how Jesus as a boy journeyed 
with Joseph of Arimathea 
and his cousin Stephen to 
the imperial city of Rome 
and there met the great 
Caesar Augustus. Young 
people will read the legend 
eagerly for its absorbing nar- 
rative, and will find deeper 
virtues of sound _ historical 
background and _ spiritual 


truth. $1.50 


Many Creeds, 


One Cross 
By CHRISTOPHER E. STORRS 


Readable essays on the great 
world faiths. Dr. Storrs takes 
a middle position in the con- 
troversy which has shaken 
the missions movement dur- 


ing the past two decades. He 
describes sympathetically the 
history and philosophies of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Confucianism, and Shinto, 
but shows where each falls 
short of Christianity. $1.75 


Narrow 


Is the Way 


By WILLIAM E. PARK 


These sermons for young 
people, by the President of 
the Northfield Schools, are 
both pertinent and inspiring. 
Dr. Park has a remarkable 
gift for using pungent col- 
loquial language and home- 
ly everyday illustrations to 


drive home spiritual truth. 


$2.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue — New York 11 
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7 THE NEW 


= 


= TESTAMENT 


By Ronald Knox 


N entirely NEW translation of the New Testament 
which will delight all Bible readers. Read it with 


the Douai version and discover for—yourself fresh in- 


sights in familiar text-and thought. 


$3.00 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


PROTESTANTS! BE INFORMED 


ABOUT THE ORIGIN, PRINCIPLES, OPPORTUNITIES 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 


THE PROTESTANT FAITH 


BOOKLET — POSTPAID — 25 CENTS 
Order from the Author and Publisher 


REV. GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 
73-60 — 194th St., Flushing, N.Y. 


TWO VALUES - 
FOR ONE 


Assured Income for Life, 

Joy in Helping Others 

through Salvation Army 
Gift Annuities. 


Learn how you may receive a Guaranteed 
Life Income that is safe, dependable and 


regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 
22% to 7% depending on age. Write for 
FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dep't 26 


THE SALVATION ARMY 130 W. 14th. st. 


New York 11,N.Y. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
122 p. $1.00. 
*THE Power oF Non-Viotence. New 
York 25, Fellowship Publications, 1945. 253 
p. $1.50. 


*THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS AND SPIRITUAL 
Va.ues. By John S. Brubacher, Editor. New 
York, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1944. 
222 p. $2.50. 


RESISTANCE OF THE CHURCHES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. By J. H. Boas. 10 Rocker- 
feller Plaza, New York, The Netherlands 
Information Bureau, 1944. 99 p. The thrilling 
story of the way in which the Protestant 
and Catholic churches of Holland—previously 
often estranged—stood together against Nazi 
domination of their country after it was 
overrun by Germany. In fact, the churches 
become a central factor in that struggle. 
The facts, and the documents, are here. 

*A SympHony oF Prayer. Compiled by 
Herbert Hewitt Stroup. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1944. 247 p. $2.50. 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 
(Continued from page 27) 


when the grave opens, I stand nearby. I 
call the wanderer home, I rescue the soul 


from the depths, I open the lips of lovers, 
and through me the dead whisper to the 
living. 

“One I serve as I serve all; and the king 
I make my slave as easily as I subject his 
slave. I speak through the birds of the air, 
the insects of the field, the crash of waters 
on rock-ribbed shores, the sighing of the wind 
in the trees, and I am even heard by the 
soul that knows me in the clatter of wheels 
on city streets. 

“T know no brother, yet all men are my 
brothers; I am the father of the best that 
is in them, and they are fathers of the best 
that is in me; I am of them, and they are 
of me; for I am the instrument of God. I 
AM MUSIC.” 

A Procram oF RecorpDINcs: 

Secure the best record player possible and 
select your recordings with care. Many peo- 
ple today have collected fine libraries of re- 
corded music. Their cooperation can be se- 
cured. Some music stores are very liberal 
about loaning records for such programs 
as this. Do not make your program too 
long. There will be those in your group who 
have not yet learned to listen attentively to 
long recordings. Whenever possible, intro- 
duce the number to be played by an ex- 
planation of its theme. It would be wise to 
get a musician to help to plan and conduct 
your program. This might be your choir 
director, organist, or a music teacher. 
LEADER: 

Someone once said that “Music is na- 
ture’s high-water mark. It is when the brook 
is full and goes with strong pulsing current 
toward the sea that it sings sweet music. 
When the writer of the book of Job would 
sive us the noblest idea of beauty and 
harmony in the universe, he declares that 
in creation’s dawn ‘The morning stars sang 
together.’ When God would give the most 
glorious prelude to the birth of Jesus, angels 
sang together on the plains of Bethlehem.” 
PRAYER: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank 
thee for the gift of song and those who 
have given it to us; for the internationalism 
of music with its universal language to the 
hearts and souls of men; for the melodies 
that make life brighter, the harmonies that 
make life richer and the rhythm that marks 
progression both in life and music. Grant 
that our lives may be lived as a great or- 
chestra responsive to thy direction. Amen 
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17 New Stations Air 


“Victorious Living”’ 


CHICAGO, Ill. With 17 new communities 
inaugurating the new radio programy “Vic- 
torious Living,” there are now 69 stations 
in 24 states airing the broadcast as of March 
12. New stations: ARKANsAS—El Dorado, 
KELD, sponsored by Ministers’ Alliance, 
5:55 p.m.; Hot Springs, KTHS, Men of the 
Churches Club; Little Rock, KGHI, Greater 
Little Rock Ministerial Alliance; Texarkana, 
KCMC, Ministerial Alliance. Kansas — 
Kansas City, KCKN, Ministerial Alliance, 
6:45 am. New York — Troy, WTRY, 
Schenectady County Coun. of Chs., Fed. of 


| Chs. of Christ of Albany and Vic., and 


Churches of Troy; M.W.F. 6:45 am. Nortu 
CaroLina—Fayetteville, WFNC, Council of 
Churches; Onto—Marion, WMRN, County 
Ministerial Ass’n. PENNSYLVANIA — Erie, 
WERC, Council of Churches, 7:35 a.m. 
Texas — Austin, KNOW, Council of 
Churches; M.-F. 2:25 p.m., S. 9:35 a.m.; 
Temple, KTEM, Ministerial Ass’n, M.-F. 
4:00 pm. S. 9:30 am. Wesr Vircrnta— 
Beckley, WJLS, Ministerial Ass’n, 11 a.m.; 
Bluefield, WHIS, Greater Bluefield Minister- 
jal Ass’n, 7:35 a.m.; Charleston, WGKV, 
Ministerial Ass’n, 8:50 a.m.; Clarksburg, 
WBLK, Ministerial Union, 12:40 and 11:06 
p.m.; Fairmont, WMMN, Ministerial Ass’n, 
8:45 am.; Huntington, WSAZ, Ministerial 
Ass'n, T.F. 7:15 a.m., M.W.S., 12:30 p.m. 


Disciples Name 
Youth Directors 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. Lester F. McAt- 


LISTER, who has been serving as national 
director of youth work in the Department of 
Missionary Education of the United Christian 
Missionary Society, has been elected as na- 
tional director of youth work in the De- 
partment of Religious Education. He will 
have special responsibilities in the fields of 
young people’s summer “conferences and 
student work and will direct the general 
youth program, including the Christian Youth 
Fellowship. Mr. McAllister is a graduate 
of Transylvania College and the College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Ronatp R. ReEep, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Uhrichsville, Ohio, has 
been elected the first full time director of 
intermediate work in the Department of 
Religious Education. He will give particular 
attention to the intermediate camps, of which 
seventy-eight were held last year. Mr. Reed 
is a graduate of Drake University, Des 
Moines, and of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. He has given much time to the in- 
termediate program in Ohio, especially the 
intermediate camps. 


Boys and Girls Week 


National Boys and Girls Week celebrates 
its 25th anniversary this year from April 
28 to May 5 inclusive. The observance draws 
attention dramatically to youth, emphasizing 
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What's Happening 


Highlights of the 1945 Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill. The annual meetings 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education were held in the Morrison Hotel 
February 6 to 9. Due to travel restrictions, 
the meetings of the Advisory Sections had 
been cancelled. The Commission on Edu- 
cational Program did its usual fine job of 
reviewing the work of all committees. A 
conference of denominational general ex- 
ecutives gave attention to important matters 
of common concern. Exercising its legal 
right to act on behalf of the Council, the 
Board of Trustees sat as The Council on 
February 9, to hear reports and take neces- 
sary actions. The Board extended to mem- 
bers of the Commission the privileges of 
debate and vote in this meeting. Overlap- 
ping membership in these groups kept the 
personnel well within the travel limits. 

Some high lights of these meetings are 
as follows: 


A new quadrennial emphasis for promo- 
tion throughout the field was adopted. This 
will follow the United Christian Education 
Advance. In the new quadrennial common 
emphases, concern for evangelism through 
Christian education is to continue. This 
includes both vigorous efforts at increased 
enrollment in church schools with better 
attendance, and also provisions for bringing 
about commitment to Christ and vital church 
membership on the part of those taught. 
This evangelistic motive is to include also 
concern for world missions and a Christian 
world order. 


Each of the four years will be featured 
by a major cooperative field project. As ten- 
tatively drafted they are as follows: 1946, 
Every Home Visitation. “A Spiritual Con- 
tect with Every American Home.” 1947, 
Mission to Parents. “Every Home a School 
in Christian Living.” 1948, Mission to 
Teachers. “Every Teacher an Evangelist.” 
1949, Community-Building Projects. “Every 
Community a Laboratory in Christian De- 
mocracy.” 

Age-group and other field projects are 
also being developed. Journal readers will 
hear more about these plans. A full time 
director will have the responsibility for 
carrying out these emphases. 

The significant growth in radio education 
is reported elsewhere in this issue in the 
appointment of Miss Pearl Rosser as Direc- 
tor of Radio Education. The lists in the 
March and this number of radio stations 


the importance of the home, church, and 
school in their development. Also, it gives 
impetus to year-round programs of charac- 
ter-building and citizenship, and acquaints 
the public with the youth organizations of 
the community. Church observances have a 
prominent place in the celebration. - The 
Manual of Suggestions can be obtained from 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


carrying “Victorious Living,’ the Council’s 
new radio program, show what is under way 
in that field. 

That lay men and women are coming to 
a new place of leadership in the work of 
the Council is shown by two actions taken. 
According to the first, the International 
Council will recommend to its member de- 
nominations and state and city councils that 
they seek to include Christian laymen from 
all walks of life in program planning bodies 
and in regular and special conferences. Also, 
the Council will seek to do the same in its 
own structure and work. The second action 
divided the present staff portfolio of Mr. 
Landers, Director of Public Relations and 
of the Laymen’s Crusade for Christian Edu- 
cation. A new staff person will be secured 
to head the Laymen’s Crusade and serve 
as Mr. Landers’ associate. This new staff 
member will inaugurate a campaign to 
recruit new members for the Laymen’s Cru- 
sade and the Lay Advisory Section within 
the Council. He will assist the officers 
of the Lay Advisory Section in their pro- 
gram as it is related to local communities. 

It was reported that the Study of Chris- 
tian Education is going forward vigorously 
and with great promise. A large study 
group has been at work under the able 
direction of Dr. Paul H. Vieth, chairman, 
and Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary. 
Significant study documents are already 
appearing, some of which are available in 
mimeographed form for individual or group 
study. The first comprehensive report will 
be made next February. 

The quadrennial International Convention 
comes in 1946. A comprehensive plan was 
approved for this observance. The legal 
aspects of the quadrennial convention will 
be cared for ‘at the annual meeting of the 
International Council in February 1946. 
Then in the spring of 1946 state or regional 
conventions of a popular nature to carry to 
the field the theme of the new quadrénnial 
emphases will be held. Or, if the ban on 
large conventions is still in force in 1946, 
a large number of small local conventions 
or planning conferences of key persons will 
be encouraged. 

Finally—the proposal of the Department 
of Visual Education for “A Visual Educa- 
tion Fellowship” was approved . . . Three 
new courses were approved for the Standard 
Leadership Curriculum: Evangelism Through 
Christian Teaching; The Church and 
Demobilization; Music and the Children of 
the Church . . . November 11 will again be 
World Order Sunday, with the entire month 
given to this special emphasis . . . The New 
Testament manuscript of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible is in the hands 
of the printer for publication later when 
paper restrictions are eased .. . And a Four- 
Year Program for enlarging the size and cir- 
culation of the Journal was adopted. (See 
page 40.) It was a good and forward-look- 
ing meeting. 
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Councils in Action 


DENVER, Col. The Denver Council of 
Churches, at a Victory Dinner, announced 
that each division in its Finance Campaign 
either met or exceeded its quota, with a 
total of $12,450 reported on a $12,000 quota. 
Funds exceeding the quota will be used 
this summer in an extensive program of vaca- 
tion church schools. 

Harotp M. Gitmore, Executive Secretary, 
announced the formation of two new com- 
missions. “The Denver Interracial Com- 
mission, which has taken the lead in inter- 
racial activities in Denver for many years, 
recently merged with the Council. Co-chair- 
men of the new commission are Rev. DANIEL 
C. Hm, Shorter Methodist Church, and 
Dr. Ketrty O’NeEAL, Central Christian 
Church. One of the first projects of the 
Interracial Commission was observance of 
Race Relations Sunday. Rev. Harvey W. 
Marks, Sheridan Boulevard Evangelical 
Church, is chairman of a new commission 
on Visual Education. The commission is 
making plans for a depository of motion 
picture films and slides. 

Leading up to Easter, Rev. A. B. Strick- 
land is directing a church attendance and 
worship crusade for the churches of Denver. 

Mrs. C. M. Svenson has joined the Coun- 
cil staff, taking the place of Miss D1x1e 
Coss who has become secretary of the South 
Broadway Christian Church. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. The 22nd Annual New 
York State Christian Youth Conference was 
held in Auburn, N. Y. February 24 and 25. 
The conference was streamlined to fifty 
delegates, representing interdenominational 
youth councils and denominational youth or- 
ganizations, to comply with the request of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Bisnop W. Earu Leppen, 
Methodist Bishop of Syracuse, was recently 
elected president of the New York State 
Council of Churches at its annual meeting. 
Bishop Ledden succeeded Dr. Roy E. Wil- 
liamson, Baptist State Executive who served 
for three years prior to his death. 


WICHITA, Kan. The Kansas Council of 
Churches and Christian Education has an- 
nounced that the Rr. Rev. Goopricw R. 
Fenner, Bishop of the Episcopal Church for 
the diocese of Kansas, has accepted the in- 
vitation to become a member of the Council. 
Bishop Fenner stated that he is happy to 
have his diocese, and his constituent con- 
gregations, enrolled in the Kansas Council 
of Churches and Christian Education. 

The Administrative Committee of the Kan- 
sas Council also announced that the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed, the United Brethren, the 
Evangelical Lutheran, and the three Meth- 
odist churches in Kansas are considering 
membership in the Council. 

Dr. Ross W. SANDERSON completed, at 
the end of January, a month’s study of co- 
operative work and_ responsibilities in 
Wichita. It is interesting to note that this 
critical study of the responsibility of the 
churches is being completed at the same 
time as a survey made by the city itself. 

Dr. Sanderson is now making a similar 
study under the cooperative sponsorship of 
several leading denominations of the City 
of San Diego, 
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TULSA, Okla. Rev. J. T. Morrow, direc- 
tor of the Department of Civil Affairs for 
the Washington State Council of Churches, 
was elected executive secretary of the Tulsa 
Council of Churches recently. He succeeds 
Mrs. L. R. Semones, who was secretary of 
the Council for eight years. He began his 
new work March first. Dr. W. H. (Pat) 
Murpny served as interim secretary in I eb- 
ruary. 


Educated in the public schools of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, Mr. Morrow received his B.A. 
degree at Trinity University, San Antonio, 
and his B.D. degree at McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He was general secretary of 
the Texas Christian Endeavor from 1935 to 
1936 and served a year as associate pastor 
of the City Temple Presbyterian Church in 
Dallas. For eighteen months he served as 
chaplain with the air forces before going to 
Washington. 


The Council also announced the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Puitip A. Swartz of the Con- 
gregational Church of Poughkeepsie as chair- 
man of its Commission on Social Action. 


Two new standing committees were created 
—a Young Adult Committee, and one on 
Field Organization. A budget total of 
$31,643 was adopted for 1945. The Council 
rejoiced over the liquidation of its long 
standing indebtedness. 


DAYTON, Ohio. The Church Federation 
of Dayton and Montgomery County spon- 
sors a Church School Superintendents’ Club, 
which recently held an annual banquet. 

The Federation released figures on the 
23rd year of its weekday church school 
program. There are 2992 pupils registered 
in 157 classes a week in connection with 
52 public schools. This is an increase of 
577 pupils over and above last year’s enrol- 
ment. This increase includes 33 new classes, 
28 of which were provided for school dis- 
tricts near housing centers and trailer camps. 
Of the pupils enrolled, 1186 or 24.5 per cent, 
have no church connection. The Federation 
plans to bring Christian teaching to at 
least. 2000 such children during the sum- 
mer months, and is looking for trained, 
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WANTED 


pater A Se 
1 Young Men and Women for Directors of 
Christian Education, Week Day Church 
} School Teachers, Missionaries. Must have 
College and professional training. 
e 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN 
“EDUCATION 
in affiliation with 
McCORMICK 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
offers a two-year professional course for 
college graduates leading to the 
degree. 
Rev. J. Harry Cotton, Ph.D., President 


832 Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ol. 


SUMMER 
AT 
Union “Theological Seminary 


STUDY 


(in the Summer Session of Columbia 
University ) 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10, 1945 
(Enrollment for credit July 2 to 20 or 
July 23 to August 10 also possible) 


COURSES in Religious Education: A. J. 
W. Myers, Leonard Stidley, Edna Acheson 


COURSES in Personal Counselling: Otis 
Rice 


COURSES in Bible and other Seminary 
subjects: Frederick C. Grant, Clarence T. 
Craig, Herbert J. Gezork, David E. Roberts 
and others 


Director of Sunimer Courses 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


experienced teachers of children who may 
desire to serve in these schools. Carfare to 
Dayton and weekly salary will be offered. 
Those interested are asked to write to Rev. 
C. Willard Fetter, 23 Davies Building, Day- 
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ton 2, Ohio. 

The Christian Youth Council of Dayton 
is sponsoring a series of conferences on Pre- 
Marriage Education during March. Leaders 
of the conferences will be Roy E. Dicker- 
son, Roy A. Burkhart, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. 


DENVER, Col. The Colorado State Coun- 
cil of Churches and Religious Education is 
considering plans to raise an additional 
$4,500 for the employment of an associate 
secretary to devote his full time to inter- 
denominational work throughout the state. 
The Denver Council and the Geneva Glen 
Camps are to assume responsibility for ap- 
proximately half the needed budget. Quotas 
have been referred to the various cities of 
the state to consider as their share in the 
new undertaking. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. The Graded Union 
Leadership Training School of Los Angeles 
recently celebrated its Golden Jubilee. It 
was founded in 1894 at the suggestion of 
Miss Alice Jacobs as the Los Angeles Prima- 
ry Teachers Union. Meetings -were held 
weekly to study the Uniform Lesson and the 
best methods of presenting it to children. 
In the period between 1905 and 1910 Be- 
ginners, Junior, Intermediate, and Adult 
sections were added to the original Primary 
Union and the school became a “Graded 
Union of Sunday School Workers.” Each 
week fourteen classes met, and in 1913 
registrations reached a peak of 360 mem- 
bers. From 1907 to 1914 Miss Meme Brocx- 
way, later children’s worker for the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, was one of the 
leaders of the Graded Union Work. 

Back of the work of the Union lies the con- 
secrated service of numerous volunteer 
leaders. It has made a very real contribution 
to the Christian education of boys and girls 
in the churches of Los Angeles. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The Washington 
Federation of Churches has called Rev. 
Tuomas M. STEEN, Minister of Christian 
Education of Central Park Methodist 
Church, Buffalo, New York, to the position 
of Director of the Defense Commission of 
the Federation. He assumed his new duties 
February 19th. : 

The Federation has also called Rev. Davin 
THOMAS, a graduate of Gettysburg Seminary, 
to the position of Associate Director of the 
Welfare Department. He succeeds Miss 
BarsBara Briccs who left March 1 to con- 
tinue her studies in the social work field. 


Council President 
Honored 


Commander Harold E. Stassen has re- 
cently been named by President Roosevelt 
as one of the American members of the Con- 
ference of the United Nations to open in 
San Francisco, April 25. The Conference 
will develop the results of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference into a comprehensive plan 
for a world organization to ensure world 
peace. Mr. Stassen was elected in 1943 
as President of the International Council of 
Religious Education and gave much thought 
to the Council work, particularly in educa- 
tion for world peace, until he entered the 
Navy. Since then he has been on leave 
of absence from Council duties, due to Navy 
regulations. ; 
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PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT SERIES 


8 Yolumes 
128 Pages in Each Volume 


You May Obtain This 


64 Complete Sermons by 
64 Foremost American Preachers 


Splendid Series Absolutely 


Free by Joining the Pulpit Book Club Now 


The Authors Represented in the 


Hampton Adams 
Theodore Adams 
Bernard I. Bell 
Bope Walter Binns 
Oscar F, Blackwelder 
Raymond Calkins 
Andrew W. Blackwood 
George A. Buttrick 
William 0. Carrington 
Clovis G. Chappell 
Glenn Clark 

A. R. Clippinger 

8. J. Corey 

Harry Cotton 

Henry Hitt. Crane 
Ralph §. Cushman 
Frederick Daries 
Albert E. Day 

Lloyd Douglas 
Frank Fagerburg 

A. W. Fortune 

T. E. Gouwens 


Lawrence 


Rufus M. 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK 
CLUB INVOLVES 


The thousands of ministers who belong to the 
PULPIT BOOK CLUB have found the service of 
the club unique in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the facilities of the Club they are certain 
to keep themselves informed about all the new 
books that are published that might be of interest 
to them and through the book dividend plan they 
make substantial savings in the purchase of their 
books through the Pulpit Book Club, 


These free books can be given because of the large 
membership of the Pulpit Book Club and the sav- 
ing that can be made in the purchase of the books 
by the Club. This saving is passed on to the 
members in the form of the free book dividends. 


The Pulpit Book Club was designed to be of serv- 
ice to the minister. The thousands of ministers 
throughout the nation who have availed themselves 
of the facilities of the Club have found it truly 
“made to order” for their book needs. 


REMEMBER 


there are absolutely no obligations on your 
part whatsoever. There are no minimum 
books that you must purchase, and you 
may terminate your membership at any 
time. You receive the dividends for books 
bought from us, books that you would no 
doubt buy anyway, without the benefit of 
free book dividends. Books are of the ut- 
most importance to each minister—avail 
yourself of the facilities of the PULPIT 
BOOK CLUB and you will not only be 
kept informed of the publication of the 
most important books in the field of re- 
ligion, but you will make substantial sav- 
ings in purchasing them. 


James Gordon Gilkey 
Clyde V. Hickerson 
Jobn L. Hill 

KE. G. Homrighausen 
Douglass Horton 
Walter M. Horton 
Lynn Harold Hough 


Allan Hunter 
Stanley A. Hunter 
Samuel Joekel 

E. Stanley Jones 
E. DeWitt Jones 


G. Ray Jordan 

W. E. McCullough 
Clarence E. Macartney 
John A, MacKay 

Basil Miller 

J. V. Moldenhawer 
Joseph Fort Newton 


American Pulpit Series: 


Justin Wroe Nixon 
Stuart R. Oglesby 
Albert W. Palmer 
Harold C. Phillips 
Dan Poling 

Edwin McNeil Poteat 
E. H. Pruden 

Paul W. Quillan 
H. I. Rasmus 
Richard Raines 
George Richards 
Elbert Russell 

Paul E. Scherer 
Joseph R. Sizoo 
Roy L. Smith 
Ralph W. Sockman 
John S. Stamm 

E. F. Tittle 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
dohn M. Versteeg 
Abdel Ross Wentz 


Howe 


Jones 


FEATURES OF THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


You are not required to buy any specific number 
of books during any period. You may buy none 
at all during the entire year or a book each month. 


You receive one book absolutely free with each 
three principal selections of the Club that you 
purchase, 


For all other books purchased from the Club, be- 
sides the principal selection, you receive a 25% 
dividend in free books. 


You receive, each month, without cost to you, the 
Pulpit Book Club Bulletin, with reviews of the 
latest books published of interest to the minister. 
These books are selected from the hundreds of new 
titles that appear each month—selected with but 
one object in view—+their value to the minister. 


You have the privilege of returning for full credit, 
within 10 days, any books that you receive from 
the Club. . 


Forms are provided, with each month’s Bulletin, 
which you may use to indicate that you want. no 
book at all sent to you, or that you wish another 
book instead of or in addition to the principal 
selection. 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. 1.J.3-45 


Please enroll my name in the PULPIT BOOK CLUB 
and send me FREE the entire EIGHT-VOLUME AMERICAN 
PULPIT SERIES. I am absolutely under no obligation to 
purchase any books if I do not choose to do so. You will 
send the BULLETIN each month and your principal selec- 
tion unless I inform you to the contrary. I may substitute 
another book of my own choice, or indicate that I want 
no book at all sent. And I reserve the right to return for 
full credit within 10 days any books that I purchase from 
the Club and do not find satisfactory. For every three 
principal selections that I purchase, I am to receive one 
book free. 


( Advertisement) 


The Real America 


The real America is not dead, just pre- 
occupied with the war. The great moment 
for freedom in America and therefore in the 
world, will come after Victory. 


A post-war awakening to what has been 
happening within the nation will jar the 
citizenry into vigorous action and thwart 
our trend toward the “hell” into which other 
nations fell when their state-ism reached 
the totalitarian level. 


When Freedom’s great opportunity arrives 
the clergy of America can be counted upon 
for vigorous, courageous leadership on be- 
half of Christian, American, anti-Collectiv- 
ist, anti-Stateist ideals. 


Fourteen countries were collectivised be- 
tween 1926 and 1939 in the death march of 
nations. In each instance leaders and im- 
practical idealists assured the people that 
basic freedoms and spiritual ideals would be 
preserved. None were! None ever can be! 
Where the state is all powerful, there is no 
place for God! 


Help prepare for Freedom’s big moment! 
The nation has a right to expect the clergy 
to lead this fight. Associations of business 
men, farmers, professional men, responsible 
labor leaders as well as rank and file citizens 
need leadership at the spiritual, non-part- 
isan level. 


Are you interested in receiving the month- 
ly bulletins of this ten year old, expanding 
Crusade? Have you had experiences that 
will enhearten and help your fellow-minis- 
ters to be effective in this “Fight for free- 
dom’’—for constitutional government, the 
democratic process, free pulpit, free speech, 
free enterprise, free assembly and free press 
—the freedoms belonging to man, a child of 
God? Let us hear from you! 


Spiritual Mobilization, Inc. 


411 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, New York 


First Natl. Bank Bldg., 33 So. Clark St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. CHARLES R. 
BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale Divinity School; 
F. CADMAN, Economist; MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT, Di- 
rector American Association for Adult Education; UPTON 
CLOSE, Writer and Commentator; DR. DONALD J. COWL- 
ING, President of Carleton College; ELY CULBERTSON, 
President The World Federation, Inc.; DR. WILL DURANT, 
Philosopher, Author and Lecturer; DR. CARY EGGLESTON, 
Physician and Scientist; DR. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
United States Senator; WILL IRWIN, Author; REV. 
HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Negro Leader; DR. WILLIAM 
MATHER LEWIS, President Lafayette College; DR. JOHN 
A. MACKAY, President Princeton Theological Seminary; 
DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, President California Institute 
of Technology; DR. ALFRED NOYES, Distinguished Poet; 
DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Colleg- 
iate Church, New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Au- 
thor and Lecturer; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, Pres- 
ident University of California; SILAS STRAWN, Attorney; 
DR. JOHN J. TIGERT, President University of Florida; 
DR, RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford 
University. 


JAMES W, FIFIELD, JR., D.D., Founder and Director 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, INC. 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept 4JRE, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me informae 
tion how I may help further this work. I under- 
stand there will be no financial obligation what- 
soever. . 
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Disciples to Have 
Director of Evangelism 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society recently called Rev. 
Spencer P. Austin as director of Evangelism. 
Mr. Austin has the B.A., M.A., and B.D. 


GATES of BEAUTY 


A NEW BOOK’ 
OF DEVOTIONS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


This is a pocket size devotional 
guide, beautifully illustrated, bound 
in blue cloth, offering a meditation, 
Bible reading and prayer for every 
day of the year. The meditations 
stress the story of the Church and 
the meaning of participation in its 
faith and work today. Price, 75 
cents at your book store. 
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FLAGSETTES 
For awards, favors, © 
etc. High gloss flags, 
gilded staffs; 314” : 
high. Each Flagsette 
complete In envelope; 
per doz., $1.20, flags 
alone 60c a doz. For 
slight extra charge 
may be had with bot- 
tom of base Imprinted, 
for conventions, meet- 
ings, ete. 


FLAG DESK — WATES 


Beautiful walnut finish wood base; rich enamel homes and 
inscription; lustrous, quality flag; gold color cord churches 

and tassels; green suede-o covered bottom. Packed threughout 
single or pair in box. Made in U.S.A. Pat. app'd for. America"’ 


Model Flag Inscription 
US United States Pledge to the U. S. Flag 
CH Christian Pledge to the Christian Flag 
WE Christian Psalm 20, verse 5 
AF Service Serving with Armed Forces, 
Order by ‘‘Model'' and ‘Flag Size*’ 
Flag Size: 4”x6” 87x12" = 16x24" 24x36” 
Length of Base: 37/,” 37/_” 63/4” 8” 
Overall Height: 1114” 20” 40” 60” 
PRICE, Pair, $1.50 $3.00 $10.00 $17.00 
PRICE, Each, 75 1.50 5.00 8.50 


PLATFORM FLAGS~—U. S.-Christian, in matched sets 
8 ft. and 9 ft. heights, complete, $51 pr. to $80 pr. 


Republic Company, Dept. A45, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois * Sole Manufacturer 
Makers of United Nations Flagset—a help for missions study 


degrees from Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma, and has served as pastor of sey- 
eral churches in that state. He is now in the 
Boston University School of Theology and 
serying as pastor of Hancock Street Church 
of Christ, Everett, Massachusetts. He will 
assume his new responsibilities in June. 


Magazine Resumes 
Publication 


Character and Citizenship recently resumed 
publication. It was originally published by 
the Religiots Education Asso¢iation and 
then by J. M. Artman, who was at one time 
general secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. It is now being issued 
by C and C Associates, Ltd., with J. M. 
Artman and Thomas H. West as Editors 
and Partners. Mr. Artman renders a wide- 
spread—service as a lecturer, particularly on 


community planning. Mr. West is a foreign 


patents attorney who has long been active 
in Christian education and is chairman of 
the Lay Advisory Section of the International 
Council. The magazine “seeks to help its 
readers to become effective in improving 
community living through the appreciation 
and understanding of the Character-Citizen- 
ship-Community Cycle.” 


‘‘Blessings’’ Reprint 
Available 


The page of graces for use at table, 
printed on page 2 of the April 1944 Journal 
was reprinted on poster board, and copies 
are still available. This is valuable material 
for family use, and is particularly 2ppronriate 
for distribution during Christian Family 
Week, May 6-13. It can be hung on the 
wall. Copies of “We Ask the Lord’s Bless- 
ing” may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois, for 
the following prices: single copies, 10 cents; 
25 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $5.00. 


IN DESK AND 
CHAPEL SIZES 


“Thousands in 


Model US 


At your Church Supply House or from 
Manufacturer. Circular on request 
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To Consider the Problem of Sound 
Motion Pictures as Visual Aids 


Tris important that you consider carefully the role that sound motion pictures will play in 
your program of teaching. Although proper projection equipment may not be available to you 
until-our war efforts are completed, now is the time to lay the groundwork for a successful 
program of visual instruction by analyzing the requirements of your local situation and carefully 
planning the program you desire. Success is dependent upon this 
careful planning. Prepare now so that you might make 
the most comprehensive use of this proven aid to teaching. 


Efficient Equipment is Vital 


A film program is no better than the equipment which makes 
it possible. Quiet, dependable operation, clear tone quality, 
brilliant illumination, simplicity of operation, compactness 

and portability—plus ruggedness that assures long service 
—all these are essential to the successful use of educational 
films. These are qualities that have won for Ampro 16 mm. 
Projectors outstanding recognition in thousands of school 
systems, colleges and universities. These are the qualities 
that have won for Ampro Units wide acceptance in all 
branches of the U.S. armed services. Today practically 100% 
of the Ampro output is demanded by the U.S. Government. 


An unusually interesting and informative story entitled 
“What Will Happen in the Movies the Day War is Over...”” 
is being distributed in attractive booklet form by the 
Ampro Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Precision 
Cine 


Equipment 
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Current Feature Films 


These estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 


(It is understood that no full- 


length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles; 
*—Outstanding for Family. 
{—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


Bowery to Broadway (Univ.) Donald 
Cook, Susanna Foster, Jack Oakie. Musical. 
Rival saloon operators on Bowery later 
join hands, win success in Broadway theatre 
operation. . . . Story deals with various en- 
tertainers sponsored by pair on their way to 
the top. Episodic, rather disconnected in 
story, employing practically all this studio’s 
stars. Made pleasant entertainment by use 


of tuneful old-time songs. M, Y 
Brought to Action (U. S. Navy; Army 
Signal Corps.) Documentary illustrating 


naval strategy before, during and after in- 
vasion of Leyte; landing and holding opera- 
tions. Includes captured Japanese films... . 
An excellent overall picture for the layman, 
made graphic by commentary, use of ani- 
mated maps. M, Y 


Campaign for France (The March of 
Time) Documentary. Events in France since 
1939, culminating in liberation of Paris by 
French citizens. . . . Necessarily curtailed 
because of extensive ground covered, this is 
informative as recapitulation of already pre- 
sented material. 5 

Dead Men’s Eyes (Univ.) Melodrama. 
Lon Chaney, Jean Parker. Machinations fol- 
low plan of father to will his eyes so blind 
prospective son-jn-law can see. . . . Useless 
exploitation of horror, inexpertly done. 


Girl Rush (RKO) Wally Brown, Allen 
Carney, Frances Langford, Vera Vague. 
Farce. Barbary Coast slickers tricked by in- 
tended miner victims into bringing show 
troupe to remote village. . . . Heavily done, 
tasteless, unfunny. 

Guest in the House (UA) Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy, Aline MacMahon, Ruth War- 
rick. Drama. Evil influence wrought in 
family by neurotic girl to whom hospitality 
is extended. ... A compelling psychological 
study that holds interest by its convincing 
presentation, although sober analysis reveals 
inadequacy of procedures to deal with psy- 
chiatric factors involved. 

‘Inside Fighting China (The March of 
Time) Documentary showing exodus of refu- 
gees before Japanese advances, political ten- 
sions, communist controversy, signs of future 
developments. . . . A vivid picture, giving 
what is probably as good an insight as can 
be had into problem of China today. M, Y 

Lake Placid Serenade (Rep.) Eugene 
Pallette, Vera Hruba Ralston. Comedy. Cin- 
derella story based on up-climbing to fame 
of refugee skating star from Czechoslovakia, 
her discovery of relatives, romance in Ameri- 
ca... . An illogical, weak story with forced 
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comedy interludes, redeemed by beautifully 
done sequences featuring fine skating of star 


and ensembles. M, Y, C 


*Meet Me in St. Louis (MGM) Mary 
Astor, Harry Davenport, Judy Garland, 
Margaret O’Brien. Musical, in technicolor, 
set in day-to-day adventures of talented, 
gregarious family in St. Louis of 1903-04, 
who live in a big, comfortable house and have 
no worries greater than a fear lest they have 
to move from city before the “big fair.” .. . 
Delightfully spirited, charming, warm-hearted 
domestic comedy with lilting musical inter- 
ludes, including some imaginative use of 


camera to convey emotions of childhood. 
Colorful settings, costumes. M, Y, € 


Mrs. Parkington (MGM) Greer Garson, 
Walter Pidgeon. Drama. Matriarch reviews 
her life from mining town boarding house 
to New York mansion as widow of “robber 
baron” beset by inadequacies of spoiled 
descendants. . . . Coherence, point of story 
(contrast of ruthlessness of a former age 
with treatment of present-day violaters of 
business ethical code) lost in confusion of 
flashbacks, subordination of point of novel 
to love story of the pair. Champagne made 
symbol of milestones. Mildly entertaining. 


9 
Murder, My Sweet (RKO) Dick Powell, 
Claire Trevor. Melodrama. Lone-wolf detec- 
tive is tortured by gangsters on whose nefari- 
ous schemes he stumbles during routine 
assignment. . . . Some sequences reveal new 


THE HYMN BOO 


of 


THE SCREEN 


A series of hymnalogues in 16mm, made on natural color film—inspiring music— 


beautiful illustrations. 


The following are sung by the Hamilton Quartette: 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE 

END OF A PERFECT DAY 

TELL ME THE OLD, OLD STORY 

ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESUS’ 
NAME 

ABIDE WITH ME 

YIELD NOT TO TEMPTATION 

SWEET HOUR OF PRAYER 

ROCK OF AGES 

AVE MARIA 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


HE LEADETH ME 

ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 

SWEET BYE AND BYE 

GOD BE WITH YOU TILL WE 
MEET AGAIN 

NEARER MY GOD TO THEE 

LITTLE CHURCH IN THE 
WILDWOOD 

LEAD KINDLY LIGHT 

THE ANGELUS 


The following are sung by the famous Welsh Choir: 


BLESSED ASSURANCE 
BLEST BE THE TIE 
BEULAH LAND 

HOME ON THE RANGE 
HOME SWEET HOME 

HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 
I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 
I NEED THEE EVERY HOUR 
IN THE GARDEN 

JESUS LOVER OF MY SOUL 
JUST AS I AM 


LEANING ON THE EVERLASTING 
ARMS 

LOVE DIVINE 

MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE 

NEAR THE CROSS 

O COME ALL YE FAITHFUL 

OLD BLACK JOE 

SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 

GATHER AT THE RIVER 

WHAT A FRIEND 

WORK, FOR THE NIGHT IS 
COMING 


TWENTY (20) additional subjects released on September Ist. 
Rental $1.50 each—purchase price $20.00 each. 
Have you a 16mm Sound Projector? If not, we may be able to supply one on 


easy terms. 


“We have the largest religious film library in the world.” 


IDEAL PICTURES 


28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

2024 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 

1739 Oneida St., Denver 7, Colo. 

440 Audubon Bldg., New Orleans 16, La. 

9536 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fla. 

18 S. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 

101 Walton St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

219 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 

915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

926 McGee St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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use of camera to express mental states, but 
film is so unpleasant in every way, so filled 
with scenes hard-boiled, brutal for their own 
sake, that it becomes almost a travesty on 
current murder cycle. Motivation and de- 
velopment confusing. 


Objective Burma (War.) Erroll Flynn, 
Henry Hull, George Tobias. Drama. Har- 
rowing experiences of airborne raiders in 
Burmese jungles as they fight their way back 
to rejoin command after successfully de- 
stroying radar station. . . . Brutal scenes of 
hand-to-hand combat are included in this 
film, which is fortunately devoid of false 
heroics or romantic distractions. Despite 
theatrical air of many exploits and forced 
dialogue of stock-type characters, film suc- 
ceeds at times in conveying sense of actual 
participation, does a good job of indicating 
what such expeditions must involve. M, Y 


She Gets Her Man (Univ.) Joan Davis, 
Leon Errol. Farce. Unheroic daughter of 
famous woman police chief is brought back 
to rid town of mysterious murderer. 
With its forced wisecracks and _ slapstick 
situations, with gruesome murder treated 
farcically, this is repetitious, inane. M, Y 


She’s a Sweetheart (Col.) Jane Darwell, 
Jane Frazee, Larry Parks. Comedy. Elderly 
lady operates private overnight canteen for 
service men, expedites their romances, etc. 
. .. Cheaply done, with stilted performances 
and trite situations, this is artless entertain- 
ment for undiscriminating audiences. 


M, Y, C 
The Sign of the Cross (Par.) Claudette 
Colbert, Elissa Landi, Chas. Laughton, 


Fredric March. Melodrama. Reissue of 
famous DeMille film of 1932, with added 
prologue set. in bomber over Rome last 
summer. A tale of the love of a Roman 
official for a Christian girl, against back- 
ground of debauchery of Nero’s court, per- 
secution of Christians, with masterfully 
handled crowd scenes, soldiers, riots, a milk 
bath for the empress, pygmies, gladiators, 
elephants, and raging lions—count ’em! 
. . . Still a spectacle pure and simple, de- 
signed to amaze and shock; pictures suf- 
fering of early Christians but fails to in- 
dicate why their faith should lead them to 
die for it. M 


Something for the Boys (Fox) Carmen 
Miranda, Michael O’Shea, Phil Silvers. Com- 
edy with musical-show type interludes. Three 
cousins—defense worker, night club singer, 
sidewalk salesman—inherit rundown planta- 
tion, turn it into home for soldiers’ wives, 
get involved with army police for gambling 
game one of them runs, interference with 
army maneuvers. ... A weak story not re- 
deemed by occasional humorous interludes; 
contains episodes of doubtful ethical worth. 


M, Y 


The Suspect (Uniy.) Chas. Laughton, 
Ella Raines, Stanley Ridges. Melodrama, 
set in London. Husband is goaded by nag- 
ging wife into murdering her and, later, a 
prospective witness. Although undetected 
and finding happiness for a time, he is pur- 
sued by step-by-step sequence of events that 
eventually bring about confession. ... / A 
tense, compact film for adult audiences able 
to see story objectively. Superbly directed 
and acted for its purpose. Gripping, thought- 
ful murder film. M 


The Thin Man Goes Home (MGM) 
Harry Davenport, Myrna Loy, Wm. Powell. 
Melodrama. Famous detective goes to small 
town for visit and rest; instead is drawn 
into solving mysterious crime. . . . Deft 
handling of comedy element cannot redeem 
this as detective story, since all is solved by 


April, 1945 


grace of script writers rather than by events. 
Fair of its kind. M, 
World Without Borders (Univ.) Docu- 
mentary tracing by means of resurrected 
early films, photos, models from Institute 
of Aeronautical Science the story of man’s 
conquest of the air, predicting future of 
peacetime aviation. . . . A comprehensive, 
illuminating treatise, ably conceived and 


edited. M, Y, C 


$250 to $500 


3! New York’s 
A Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” 7 om 2 $4.00 


Prince George. 


Hotel 14 East 28st. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Charles F, Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


Where Are the Facts? 


(Continued from page 29) 
McPeEk, F. W. “Against Slums in Wash- 
ington.” Social Action, November 15, 1944. 
$.15. 


McWiuiams, Carey. Small Farm and Big 
Farm. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 100. 
New York 20, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1945. 31 p. $.10; 
quantity rates. 


Planning for American Youth. An Edu- 
cational Program for Youth of Secondary- 
School Age. Washington 6, D. C., National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 1944. 64 
p. $.25, 


Warner, Harry S. Does Alcohol Aid Crea- 
tive Ability? Washington, D. C., Inter- 
collegiate Association for Study of the Al- 
cohol Problem, 100 Maryland Avenue, North- 
east, 1944. 14 p. $.10; quantity rates. 

“Which Way Education?” Information 
Service, January 20, 1945. New York 10, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue. $.10. 


by 


FREDERICK 
C. GRANT 


$2.00 


A thoroughly clear answer 
to the age old question 


“What about a life here- 
after? 


A great help in these 
tragic days of war. 


at your bookstore 


THE CLOISTER PRESS 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


Ask 
for the 


MODEL F 


Dept. 3RE, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send your FREE Slidefilm Projector catalog. 
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Editorials 


What Kind of a World? 


Wrhetuer we know it or not, like it 
or not, care about it or not, a new 
world is rushing at us fast. Much of it 
is already here, all set up for house- 
keeping, and more is moving in over 
night. 

Much of this new age was on its 
way to us, war or no war. The war 
speeded it up. Synthetic rubber was a 
chemist’s toy until the war forced us to 
produce more synthetic rubber than 
we used to import of natural rubber. 
Speedier airplanes flying high and 
propelled by jet engines and rockets 
were en route, but, with war, they 
arrived. Discontent with the percentage 
of time spent in actually learning some- 
thing during a four-year college course 
was already here; the war cut the time 
of getting an education to limits that 
we must long respect. 

But the switch from the day when 
sixteen out of every twenty Americans 
owned their means of livelihood, to 
today, when seventeen out of twenty 
do not, has taken a round hundred 
years. And this change means more 
to us than a post-war house with mov- 
able partitions. Why? Because this 
change makes 85 per cent of us de- 
pendent on the social organism for a 
chance to make our living and not just 
on our own courage to arise blithely 
at five to milk the cows. The war has 
placed in the laps of us and of our 
children the kind of a world that 
otherwise our grandchildren would 
have faced. 

What kind of world it will be, we do 
not know. Wiser heads than ours 
differ about that, but out of the 
argument we can gather these things: 

The new world will be much like 
the old in some superficial things and 
in some ways that run deep. Some of 
these will be good and some bad. The 
same is true of ways in which it will 
differ from the old world. 

Out of the uncertainty, we can be- 
lieve that it will be a world mechanical- 
ly brilliant, bewildering, unprecedented 
—with three-hour journeys to Europe 
faster than sound, and men giving 
orders by means of radio and photo- 
electric cells to mechanisms which do 
things just short of thinking. 

It will be a healthier world, for the 
mass medical care of military life must 
modify the evils of our extreme in- 
dividualism in regard to life and death. 

It will be a world where education 
will be fitted to the “tool subjects,” to 
study-job programs and to the on- 
going world. 
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For good or ill, there will be more 
leisure. 

It will be a world where it will be 
harder than-ever to link our physical 
accomplishments to spiritual ends, but 
where there will be a multitude more 
of people, taught in the bitter school 
of war, to help do it. 

It will be an inter-dependent world, 
and consciously so for the first time 
in its history. But that very con- 
sciousness will drive some people’ to 
oppose, and others to espouse, paying 
the price of interdependence. And 
therein Christian education will find 
one more golden opportunity, for only 
in accepted interdependence is there 
life. 

In that kind of a world, each of us 
might well say to himself, my work 
must be done. The boys and girls 
whom I teach, and others teach, will be 
machine-minded, healthy in body and 
educated for practical life; they will 
have more leisure than I had; and 
for them the bond between the spirit 
and the body will be harder to forge 
than ever before. And each might well 
close his meditation with these words: 


“The past alone. is not enough, for 


For Those Away in the 
Army 


A Prayer by Those at Home 


Bless thou, O God, those gone out 
from our homes and hearts into the 
army of their country. 

Bless them as they stand in danger 
from the weapons of war, from the 
evils that come in darkness, from 
the loves and hates that well up in 
loneliness. 

Let the healing of thy presence come 
upon all who are hurt by war, and 
by life. 

Make tender and strong the hands of 
all who touch and serve them. 


Grant to those away, O God, patience 


in the long waits, hope in the dark 
hours, steadiness in victory, loyalty 
in defeat. 

Nerve them for pain. Ennoble them 
by memory of home when the lower 
life calls. Etch thou upon their 
very souls the trust of us who love 
them. 

Vouchsafe to them nobility of purpose 
when they return to our homes and 
hearts. 

And if death seals their end, may 
they be found stout-spirited and 
far-seeing still. Amen. 


P.R.H. 


it cripples and confines. And the future 
alone falls short, for does it not turn 
man loose untutored by time? But 
with the past to enrich and empower a 
man, what can not he and tomorrow, 
under God, add unto each other?” 


Looking Ahead 


Tue Journal will reach the legal vot- 
ing age of twenty-one next September. 
Four years later it will be twenty-five. 
Plans have been adopted for celebrat- 
ing both birthdays in a unique fashion. 
This twenty-first year we are launch- 
ing a four-year program of advance 
that will bring the Journal to its 
twenty-fifth year as a much bigger, 
better and more widely used magazine 
than it hassever been. Why? Because: 

The next four years are the most 
important that the Christian education 
movement has faced or will face in the 
lifetime of most who read these words. 
Just listen to the list of things that 
make this so. This is the way they 
were set forth when the program of 
advance was adopted at the Annual 
Meeting of the Council in February: 


The world, along with many mil- 
lions of men, will return from war 
to peace. 

The movements of industrial pop- 
ulations, with four millions moving 
every year, will continue. 

The study of Christian Education, 
now well under way, will be com- 
pleted. 

A ten-year project of curriculum 
reconstruction will be consummated. 

The “merger” of inter-church 
bodies now pending will carry Chris- 
tian education into a radically new 
setting. 

Intimately involved in these are other 
things coming to a head: a new field 
emphasis; a rapidly growing youth 
movement; a young adult enterprise 
that is destined to go places when the 
young adults now on “world tours” 
come home; and a bevy of things sim- 
mering in plans, warming up in hearts. 

The Journal has always been inti- 
mately tied up with the growing points 
in the movement. So it is, and must be, 
now. In fact, those who have planned 
this advance movement said that, “if 
such an inter-church paper had not 
been created years ago by the insight 
of others, it would arise from the in- 
sight of leaders of today.” 

Readers will hear more of this pro- 
gram later. Much of it cannot be put 
into effect until paper quotas are easier, 
for it involves more pages in the 
Journal and more subscribers. But the 
basic planning is already under way 
and will go forward vigorously this 
year. We want every reader to know 
about it and be ready when the time 
comes. 
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